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ABSTBACT 

This report presents an analysis of data used to 
evaluate Project CHILD (Curriculua to Heighten Intellectual and 
Language Developaent). The curriculua was designed for use with 
disadvantaged preschool children and was field tested in t,wo schools 
in central Hajrlea, New York City. The objectives and aethods of the 
curriculua, as well as background and characteristics of the four 
teachers involved in iaplementing the project are described. Two 
coaparison groups were used in the evaluation, including afternooa 
classes of several ejcperiaental group teachers and a prekindergarten 
class in a nearby school. Data was collected for various aspects of 
the 1967-1968 prograa. It is eaphasized that the curriculua attempted 
to achieve intellectual stiaulation which would be reflected by 
playfulness with ideas, language, and learning strategies. These 
qualities are aost difficult to assess with standardized aeasureaent 
instruaents. Evaluation incorporated the following data sources: (1) 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (pre- and pcsttests) , (2) Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test, (posttest only) , (3) Levine Elzey Presqhcol Social 
CoBpetency scale, (U) teacher rankings on verbal cpapetence and IQ. A 
separate analysis of speech and language needs is appended to the 
docuaent. Besults are inconclusive, and discussion focuses on 
liaitations of the data due to difficulties in controlling aany 
variables. <DP) 
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During the 1967-68 academic year, on experimental curriculum vas im- 
plemented in four morning prekindergarten classes In two Central Harlem 
schools. Both schools were designated as "special service" by the New 
York City Board of Education, and both schools qualified for the Head Start 
type programs known locally as prekindergartens, based on incomes below 
poverty levels. These schools also qualified as serving economically dls- 
advcntaged and educationally retarded populations on all conventional scales, 
including unemployment rates, ratios of population living on welfare incomes, 
and reading achievement levels. 

Summary of Experimental Curriculum 
Thc experimental curriculum had these distinctive features : 
1.' It vas a detailed, written stntomcnt which included weekly teaching 
plans, a weekly diagnostic check, listings oT behavioral Koals, con- 
cepts from selected content areas, and pr'?totyi:)o teaching sequences 
which were called structure models.^ 

a. Weekly teaching plans were furnished to teachers in duplicate, 
and one set was returned to the resenrch rtaff vath teacher 
notes on the number of items implemented that week, substitutions 
or omissions, and problems nnd fichievcments < 
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b. A weekly diftf^nostic check vn? prepared 16 r,Qmp\c children's progress 
In specific learnings, as a base to Initiate, to continue, or to ex- 
tend patterned teaching. 

c. Behavioral goals and root learnings vere listed in seven selected 
content areas, that Is, mathematics, science, music , language, soc- 
lology, geography and economics. Art activities were programmed for 
children's spontaneous selection and In connection with learnings 

In content areas . 

d. Structure models vere v/ritten In considerable detail to program 
teaching sequences, to order the levels of complexity and variation, 
and to relate teaching to Individual progress. 

2. It featured Individual and small croup instruction throughout the year, 
with a minimum of total group work, except in the musical sequences. 

3. It featured simultaneous Instructional activity by all adults In the 
classroom, In a variety of content areas. 

It featured and valued forms of spontaneous playful learning as a goal to 
Indicate children's assirr.ilatlon of nev concepts and skills. 

5. It required respect for children's choices of nctivltles atuJ willingness 
to engage in structured learning. 

6. It required a sequenclnp; ')f learnin^^ f^ctivltler, in n\\ areas from spon- 
taneous playt'ul learning to tructurcvj loach inp:, ^>na then to Independent 
plnyi'ul elaboratlDfi or transformation. 

y. It i'eatured use of -chool materials ard equipment, in addition to a se- 
lected supply of specialized materinlSj nuch as science materials, math- 
ematics materials, cameras and tape recorders ami props for dramatic 
play In specified content areas, 
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The Tnodo.l of teflchor Qrlcntation and inservice trnlning featured 
these attributes: 

1. Weekly afterschool meetings were held with totnl teacher and research 
staffs. 

2. Written prof^.ram plans and structure models were distributed weekly 
find discussed with the teaching staiT, and changes were made in these 
materials vhenever the teaching staiT agreed revision was needed. The 
weekly diagnostic checks were also distributed at this time. 

3. Teachers were encouraKO^i to FMfji^t^.^t or develop alternative teaching 
sequences. They were asked to not*.' such alternatives on their dup- 
licate feedback sheets, returned to the rosvnrch staff weekly. 

New teaching sequences were discussed, demonstrated rmd practiced, and 
changed as needed. 

5. ' New materials wore distributed at these meetings and used in demon- 

strfition pnd rolc-playing. 

6. I'eachers discussed pro^^ms and prof;ress during the preceding week, 
and the research staff wrote surrLT.arlcs of toncher feedback% 

7. Administrative and nupervlsory rchool personno] , w}io vore invlt<^d to 
all these meetings, occnslonally attended. 

A few total teacher and research staff meetinr.s featured the :^tudy :)f 
■ videotapes Viade in oxperlmentol cl ar.sr :>oms during tMe preceding week, or 

of transparencies showing vnrietler, of experinental curriculum activities, 
9. By teacher request, occasional lunch-hour mootings were held by research 
staff members with individual teachers or with the two teachers in one 
school, either on specific pro^/rnm nspects or to study videotapes in 
their classrooms. 
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10. Concern for parent understanding: vvid cooperation vltli the curriculum 
goals were discussed with personnel In both schools. This resulted 
In research staff participation In planning for group parent meetings 
and preparation of duplicated material for distribution to parents. 
No systematic program of parent involvement was developed, but It 
is In future plans . 
The experlment?^l curriculum drew mainly on elements from: 

1. Child development theory. 

2. Linguistic theory, 

3. Empirical studies of young children's classroom learning. 
Curriculum developments in specific content areas, 

5. Diagnosed learning needs of Individual children. 

The goals of the experimental curriculum did not Include IQ changes, but 
featured Intellectual stimulation, defined to mean children's assimilation 
of new learnings as evidenced by playfulness with ideas, language, and learn- 
ing strategics. Specific behavioral Koals included beginning reading and 
root learnings in seven selected content areas. Children's classroom exper- 
ioncos included self-selected play i'rorr: npccified alternatives, trips, group 
activities, nnd ^ great deal of indlvidua] and smnll-f^roup structured activities. 
Structured Actlviticfj vere programmed in . nroto- type lor . teachers , in the form 
of :itr\icture models. Tf?f^c>iors were invited to improvise or change sequences 
as needed to ndvnnce the learnings or !>pociflc children toward selected be- 
havioral goals. The development of i^^anu: stroto^^ies by children, not only for 
irr;n.edlfltc action, but also for planning ahead in the r^nmo, vns n primary goal. 
The sDccific blueprint xJ:iich vfis constituted by the weekly to/>chin^ plans 
and structure models rentured the dfvplopmcnt jt" tht^se gome stretegieri in 
ell content Hrea activities, 
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liXPKRDIEMTAL GRajP 
Four toachern in two different nchoolc In Central Harlem pariicl- 
patcd in the implementation of the oxpcrlmental curriculum, but only, 
wltJi their morning clanncn. Thr^je of the four toachern were Ne/>ro 
and one was white. Tholr oxpf:rW"neo Irt toanhln.v yourw^ ohildren 
ran^^ed rro.r. none to twenty yearn. One teacher liad previoucly taup/nt 
older children and one teacher wan hef;lnnin^^ her teachin(^ career. None 
of these teacher:] were taking roVlc^^e oournerj or hi-r>ervice vorUshopo 
during the year of their part Iclpnt Ion. Uence» their only Dotiroe of 
academic otimulation was the recearch c^taff and that of the Pro.iect* 

School I 

School I ir> a coraparat Ively nev^ f^chool located In central Harlem. 
Both pr'ek indercartenc arc located on the ground floor near the main 
entrance and near the cafeteria which wan ur^od as auxiliary apace 
during the morninp, Gcsriionr;, a« needed. One of the two pre^indergarten 
clasoroomn had a built-in bathroom ajid nlnk. AlthoufJ^ the r»econd 
clanoroom had not yet been corr/ertcd to prekinderp,artcn requirements, 
the bathroom faciliticG were located directly acro.'^c tlio hall, 
reducing inconvenience to a minimum. The admlnlntrat loii In this 
school waG r.upportivc of the pr^*k Indcrgarten research pro.^ect and 
rOf3pondcd helpfully to requentG for space and matorlalG. Tn addition, 
the aGGlctant principal, who \nir, r,npcrvinor of early childhood clansen, 
attended several of t/ie a f tfT-r:c}iool ^n(;otWi/; with the teachern 
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and the rocc^arch ntaiT. Thlri wa:; tlit :;oeonU yonr or tdo ro.search pro^^.ram 
in thlo Gchool. 

The parent program in School I included ceveral daytime meetings with 
parents, of which the research team participated in two meetings at the 
request of the paraprofesslonal Family Assistant, whose ^^ob it was to 
provide Llason between the school and the parents The summary program 
descriptions which follow are Vjased upon written and oral teacher 
feedback, weekly conferences, discussions at weekly meetings, in -class 
observations both written and on videotape, and nn-end-of-year interview. 
Teacher A 

Teacher A was the only teacher who had worked with the pro.lect 
during its previous year of exploration and try out. ThuSr^^nlike the 
other 3 teachers, she vms able to anticipate some of the program^ s 
activities and to initiate them as early as she ,'udged she could In 
addition. Miss A had already fouml Vtayt; to change her stylo or teaching 
and her ideas about the program so that these were conGlstent with the 
considerable demands oC the new program. 

The early weeks of school were devoted primarUy to helping children 
adjust to the school setting nrui to develop t>ieir skills of functioning 
v/ithin the class group* Vlhlle the f^lasnroon was orr.anlzed to offer 
the children choices, materials made available were limited to and 
centered In fbur interest areas, ac, nuggcsted In the experimental program 

In addition lo the emphasis on ad;ustnoat, Teacher A introduced a 
fev/ structured activities from the experimental pro/ect during the 
early vmeks. Miss A anticipated experunenual profi;rnms f^uito ourly, 
primaril:/ in language activities awe in helplnp, children develop r^oncepts 
of "some^ and^dlfrcrcnt Miss A'r trip program Kngan the secowd 
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vmcX of cchool and followed an orderly oequencc, as suggested » 

Mios A*s previous year* a experience vith the project contributed to 
her ability to involve the teacher aide more rapidly In the instructional 
program. TJie pattern of small group instruction was established early 
in the year, with both adults working aimultaneously with small groups 
of children. Miss A not only followed the suggested project activities 
throughout the year, but she also expanded the program by featuring the 
deeircd learnings in many natural settings. As the children became 
Increasingly interested and involved in ctrncturcd activities the Cree 
choice activity period was gradually lengthened from forty -five minutes 
to one hour and fifteen minutes. The children's Interest and increasing 
skill in the small group structured activities was accompanied by notable 
progress in their skills in interpersonal relationships and social 
■ behavior. Since lens adult time vmo needed For guidance of social behavior 
the adults spent mo) e time with Lndivklual children and in small groups 
in instructional gomos and activities. Teacher A preferred to work with 
small groups of 13-6 children rather then with Individual children* 
She emphasised children's free ctioicos and independence in learning 
activities. Based on her own description , a na,-or accomplishment this 
year was the children's ability to select materials, become Involved, 
sustain interest, request instructional help^ and to choose and participate 
in structured play centers with as rauch involvement as in unstructured 
play centers. 
Teacher 3 

Teacher H vmu ncv/ to the rr^r-rjavh pro/cct and i.o the school dhe hrd 

prei/lounly t.aught older children. lHiO war> nrisirjuKl to the preklnderp.artcn 

two wo(!l-.r. after the clar,o vac. rorricd, ami spoilt the early veeka fretting 
to kno-v four-yoar-oldG, the nchool procodnrcn, and the curriculum piano 
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of the research pro,;ect. x.^ 

It took MioG B several veiil^s to develop classroom procedures which x 
she perceived as providing a stable and orderly classroom schedule and 
flow of activities. Since she Instituted the experimental program 8e\^ral 
weeks later than the other teachers, she introduced many pro,iect 
activities at the same time, Instead of in the suggested sequences/ 
To her surprise Miss B found that the focus on structured activity 
immediately diminished discipline probleins and the need for continual 
guidance of social behavior However, her lack of experience with 
young children was reflected in insecure and inconsistent handling 
of dlstractability » initial short attention span and undeveloped 
skills of social interaction 

Mi*j8 B had not previously developed a style for teaching fonr- 
year olds and therefore was extremely flexible in experimenting with 
suggested project activities Kho qulc'^.ly caur.ht up to the other 
teachers in terms of the suggested Gcquencc of' activities and initiated 
variations readily. 

In her attenpt to find a wor':able schodulc. Miss B experimented 
in scheduling during January* The free choice actWii^y period was 
shortened and a half-hour structured activity period was introduced. 
This half -hour period included ceveral activity centers » at tablca 
Wxth selected pro,kect materials in mathematics, science and language. 
The teacher and the teacher aide worked simultaneously with individuals 
and small groups of children, movin,: from group to group, Arter six to 
eight wee':c of' thic the teacher fcU that she was una! In to o^'^'er the 
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InGtructlonal. j^uidarico needed for cciveral otructiired aclivHler. at once 
Thuo, the cchodule van again altered to incorporate the project aetivltlOG 
into the free choice activity period, which was lengthened to an hour 
and fir^.een minuteo. By spring Micj; D was Jntegrating project activities, 
such aa store play, to include oconomicG and mathematical and basic 
cognitive skills of clacsificatlon. 

Although the children learned to become involved Ir both structiired 
and unstructured play centers, this group continued throughout the year 
to be easily over-stimulated . Miss B found it difficult to maintain a 
steady pace in developing curricular activities. Consequently » children 
in the group were differentially involved in project activities, a few 
children regularly and most on an irregular routine. 
School 2 

School 2 is an old tjirce story l?uilding located in Central }Iarlem. 
The prekindorgartea rooms arc located two flights up rrom the main 
entrance. Ac in School 1, the admlnlstx'ativo sta rr v/as supportive of 
the research project, though more pressed Tor time In this maximally 
enrolled school, and therefore less Involved, A)3o as in School I, the 
research ctaTf participated in tuo mcetin/Ts ;nth parents, and used video- 
taper o'' clncnrooin nf-tlvitleG to illMsiratc ihc yMiriM>::os at)d prooodures 
of the project. The research project v;as start 1 Its second year in 
this nehooL, alt[\ovigh the pro/, i ruler'^artcn teachers \/ere new to tlic school, 
^reoch cr C 

t'Ur.G C v?as the most expor lenced early cfilLdhood teac^hcr, oV the Tour 
teuchern participating In the renenrcli prof^^rara. Her extensive experience 
and fine reputation le^i to an ossignnont ol' n student teofjhor to this 
classroorri for l>oth the fall and spring ::enenter::. The pnce of" her iatro« 
di^ctJon of project activiter: \;as rA.ow ^ as comivurod v/Lth the sn(.;f;/>s ted 
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nchedulc ami the other tlircc teacheri:. 

The early \/cekc or MIob Co prof.iam were devoted to helping children 
adjuot to the school netting, to "feel comfortable*' with adults, and 
to getting to know each child's individual personality pattern. In 
addition, since Miss C was nov to the school, arranging the classroom 
to acconimodntc her o\m personal extensive collection of materials 
>ms a preoccupation for her during the ^arly weeks. 

As Illss C judged the children ' ready she gradually Introduced the 
project activities, as an addition to her personal program. The pattex^n 
of adding project activities to an existing program continued into the 
winter months, \:hich served to riaintaiu the slou-paccd introduction of ■ 
new activities. By January, as the f^roup developed interest and skill 
in the initial^ structured project nctivitlec* an increasing amouzit of 
tirae was devoted to the new featurcr: of the oxpcrlrnentaL.. program, 
nome aspects of Miss CJ's standard procedure were omitted , to acconamodate 
these new activiticr;- For example, the block area was closed on alternate 
days for several vrccks so that children cotiLd work In strftctured activities 
while adults were available to supervise tliese tQs!;s Glmilarly, the 
children's active Interest and sustained invdlvemont In project 
activities led to an intensive development of selected parts o[^ the 
research proi^ran, primarily in iv\tternin,^ activities, science classi- 
fication, name replication wit}) nVphalet leltorr: , and listening to 
taped stories and nursery liiynics, MirtS C valne(J these activities and 
felt that the children had pro^^resfpCd well during the course of the 
year, llovevor, she re^x^rted that r;ho 'ell the sugf.estod pace of tlie 
research program was too frtst. 
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Teacher D ^ 

Miss D vtLB the bnly inexperienced teacher participating in the 
rcGearch program. Glie followed the weekly plans, initially, within 
the schedule recommended and reported that this guide was extremely 
valuable to her, as 8he was /'co new to teaching/* 

Hy February an the groups and teacher had developed a pattern of 
functioning In the classroom, Mies D, preferred working with the total 
group and she dropped many of those research program activities that 
required individual or snail group work. However, Miss D continued 
the research activities which were adaptable to total group instruction 
focusing consider Ob lc\i^me on story dracvitlzatlon.aad group games.. 
Miss D tried to incorporate many of the suggested learning activities 
into the group games orftl she reported that nhe felt the children had 
Learned many skills during the preklndergartcn year Including social 
skills, following directions recognition of numerals and counting. She 
also tha^ightthc children had considerably expanded their vocabularies. 

Two coaparlnon groups were tested. One gror.p» designated Comparison 
Group II, consisted of the afternoon clascoc of two of the teachers 
involved in tho oxpcrirrvental study With Ir.elr nornlng clasnec. For 
these afternoon classes no requlrcrr.cbtc wore r/ide of the teachers with 
rcnpect to any nnpect of program Inplcmentotion. The teachers did state 
that they pursued the cane pronron, generally. 

Comparison Crroup I co/):;i:;tcd of the pro);indergarterin at a nearby 
r.chool, A brier (le:icr lot ion rollou'i;. 
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ochool ,;-3> Gomparlaori Group I 

When the Gchool year, b ego School ^3 van houiscd in Central liarlem ' 

^ in an old building which \mn scheduled to close qg coon (xs a new building 

vos completed. At this time, School yfjj was dooignated as a standard 

''special service" school. As in many such schools, two pre-kindergarten 

classes v/erc assigned with one teacher and a teacher aide. However, in 

addition, an educational assistant and a familv worker were assigned as 

h 

teaching personnel in each prekindergarten. Both classes met in large 
classrooms, the size of double kindergarten rooms. 

At the end of October, School ;i^3 was allotted one additional certi- 
fied teacher for each prckindcrgarten, ajj-part of an ''Expanded Primary 
IVograra. Consequently, except for the first month, the pre-kindergartens 
wore staffed with tv?o certified todthors and a tcncher aide, close { 
to the staffing of the New York City More Kf feet ir.i? Schools . Additionally, 
an educational assistant was assigned until late January. 

InMirch, the school jpoved across the street to its new quarters.,--/ 
The prcKindcrgartcn classrooms in the nev/ building approximated the 
ntnndard classroom designed vfor four-year-olds in Now York City Schools.^ 

That is, facilities such as bathrooms and sinks arc housed In the class- 

I 

room, which has direct access to nn enclosed school playground. The 

direct entrance to the school ployground contributed to a change in progra^ - ; 

in both classes, to include outdoor play daily. 



^The more effective ;;chools have hod throo cortii'icu teachers and i\n 
:il(ic assii;/iod to each Prokindcr^^artcn clans oi' rifieon children* 
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Attritio^In School #3 wan liiKhcr than In rJchooln 1 and 2, although 
tho. attendance rpjcord of children enrolled was approximately the same. 
School ;?3, unlike the other two cohoolG.^had one or two non-fingl.lsh 
speaking children enrolled in each prekinder^artcn claoo. 

Tho parent prof^ram in School ;/3 included ttu-ce prekinderKarton parent 
rneetlngG held durln£; daytime houi\'3. Parent attendance vae low, with 
approxiMatoly 10 of the ')0 ]yxvcntc^ pronont. Mcetini^f.; v;ore primarily 
devoted to dcr;cribinp; the ourricul.Lun uivi providing vA^rkchop experiences 

for i>arents in the use of the cUrrieuluin niatorials. ' 

" V 

The \auTrnary of program dcccri])tionc v;hioh follow*^ baced primarily 
on teacher descriptions obtained In' tape rotM:>rd(^d interviews with the 
teachers* In addition, a few obr.orvatii^nal visits wore made in each 
clascroon to ol^tain a description of the pro^rain In action. Teachers 
in both classrooDS stated that tlicir o:irrici:lar activities were developed 
In accordance with the Do^ird of Kducation (^uidc for programs in the 
proklndergartcn. The Icachcrs cou] that raany of their ideas for 
activities were (gained from this sources 

. The foltr prekindercnrten tcnchcr:. In :;chool r,«onst ituted an unusually 
sk'illful group v/ho v/cro continuuif: ihtvlr prol'er'.ji loiuil education and 
trying out in tfvnr own classt'^jvu; r^-nix- i\\v lAcn:) Uvy were 
developing in their coai\reG. I'or <\KM'.:pI(,^, one terjolu.^r was taking/ an 
eveninf^ course in tc^^chiti^ readln/: to younr, children^ which slic happened 
to nention when obsi.'rvers noteri \vn' phonier; lesson. I3he expressed 
satisfaction with tiie prOf.rc:;:; the clvlldron \;ero makinr, In this new 
teafi|iin^j sequence. Another tor^chcr ^.^ho was ta::inc a cotjrse in early 
cognitive developrr.ont npp'' led r>0!no cf tier ivm/ :",>.i]l;; in Instituting a 



diagnostic check on come children in hor Eroup over a period of six weeks • 
A third teacher, vho wan obcervcd teaching a \/eLI-deveLoped musical program, 
Indicated that she had conn iderablo mucical training ^ ij^eluding s^^^Y the 
Dalcroze Method. 

An additional Inpaet on the curriculum in School especially during 
the spring term was the active encouragement by the school administrator of 
a beginning reading proftram, Including supplying Bank Street readers to the 
teachers* Although the teachers expresned some reservations about the 
reading emphasis, they had Instituted some beginning lessons on reading, 
Including name ani v/ord recognition, learning names of letters of the 
alphabet and emphasis on recognition of discrete words. 

All four teachers in School //3 emphasized their valuing of total group 
instruction ns an indication of attcntlonal progress and readiness for 
structured learning. Programs in both classrooms whlci) began with individual 
and very small group instruction, gradually changed to total group structured 
teaching. 
Class A 

Class A involved only 10 children at the beginning of the school year 
but Increased to Ih by the spring. During the early v;ecks. the program was 
devoted primarily to hclpinf^ children ad, just to school rovitlnen and procedures 
The daily schedule was as follo^;s: 

- I'Yeo Cliolce Activity Period 

9:^^ -10:1'; Uathroom and rmack 

10:1'^ -I0:li0 PhysLrnl f^nmcn ntid son^^s 

I0:ho -11:00 Story . 

The four ndults \/or!'.inr^ in the classroom^ a tcaciicr* an aide, a family 
\iOvV.cr and nr. cducationi>l t>:::: Intanl , vorkod »;lth Iruiividual 
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children and small groups . ^ Dui iiig the early ^/edkG the children had a 
very short attention cpan. Hence, excopt For the phyracal gamen, 
activities were developed with individualo or Gciall groups of t\r<> or 
three children. 

The classroom had an adequate supply of standard prokindergarten 
equipment, set up in activity centers* Initially, the children \fere 
encouraged to explore and manipulate materials as they uere taught 

procedures for care and uce of materials, 

I 

By mid-Novenfoer, as the children adjusted to the school routines, 
program emphasis shirted to the development of listening and speaking 
skills^ and motor coordination. The physical games featiu^ed rhymes, 
object labels, labels of parts of the body and directional terms. 
The action garacs focused on vocabulary expansion while simultaneously 
providing the physical exercise the children needed. With the addition 
of one more teacher in November, the family worker was reassigned to 
non-teaching duties, leaving the saw number of adults in the classroom 
as befovo. 

Gr/adually, beginning in IXjcerriicr, tlie duration of tlie free choice 
pcr?,od was reduced. Additional total, ^roup activities v/ero substituted 
such as finger playr>, r:clencc activities^ art activities and trips. 

In January, the ne^/ly unsigned secc id teacher v/as replaced, and by 
the end of the irionth, the educational aririlL-tant position was dropped, 
leaving 3 adults in the clarjsroom. At thirj tine, the teachers lecame 
Lncreas Lxly ;i\mrc of the children 'i: '^:K)or" motor development as evi- 
denced by an inability to skip and liop. A variety of ph.ysical games 
were included to ofrer chilili'cn pra?tlce In dcvL-Iopin/; coordination 
and motor skills. 



In February, craphaclo in working with concrete ciaterials shifted 
to included representational raaterialc for number work and vocabulary 
development* The numerals 1-9 were Introduced as a group of represen- 
tational figures, which the children were rhown In a variety of settings* 
By raid-February, mathematics activities included cotnparing sizes 
of sets without cou.\ting, nurueral recognition and labeling of geometric 
shapes. The science activities included diifcov^&rlng what objects 
float, and what objects sink, collecting various types of concrete 
objects for science collections and manipulation of varied textures 
in collage activities. The language dcvclopraent activities featu3red 
story listening in groups, and individually on tapes, vocabulary 
expansion through go^es, and story telling. 

By early spring, the free choice activity period was reduced to one- 
half hour and additional time vms allocated to more structured beginning 
reading activities with the total group. Name recognition, letter 
recognition and word recognition were featvurcd with a variety of materials 
Wall charts were used for language and mathetnatics, along with flannel 
board Ipttcrs, muncrals and shapes. A minimun of one-! alf hour daily 
was devoted to structured lessonr, in mathematlcn, pre-reading and early 
reading activities^ with the total ^roup. 

The two teachers alternated responsibility for the instructional 
lessons v/ith the total group, with IJiC tcnchci^ and the teacher nUio ur;uall 
offering support in rjcrintaining att<nit iv)i::\l levels. Ry Late sprln/.% the 
teachers cnphasl'/xnl the children's f;ro\Kng nihility to express themselves 
by encouraging story tellinf^, by the ehllc^ron. 
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In asGOCGing the ycar'c pro;3ram, the teachcrc cxprenood the feeling 
that the children had rcspondf;d well to the curriculum. The teachers 
thought the children had developed nuirkedly in their Language skills 
of llctening and cxprecaion, their number Bkilla and concepts, pre- 
reading and early reading and in motor coordination and attention span. 
No changcc in this curriculum wore deemed neccGGary in the coming year, 
although additional materials were thought to bo dcr,lrable« 
ClagG B 

In prekindorgarten Clacs D enrollraent incrnaccd from 1? at the opening 
of the school year, to I5 by r.pring. Initially, the program \mG devoted 
to helping children adjuot to the i^chool Getting, including routi.ieo 
and procedures. 

The early program schedule wan ac follown: 

(l:h'j - 9:^!; i-Ycc choice act^ivity period 
9;^i^>- 10:i;> Hathroom and rmacK 
10:1^ -10:3!^ MugIc 

10:3^ -11:0<) Structured activity, ouch as number vork, 
ponltional termn, and name labels . o 

otory lintonlng took place on a ono-to-one barjln during the free choice 
period. l"^rly in Novcmbor, uhcn t}io additional tcncher Joined the program, 
a dia^^nootie a3t:L^::nmont procedure \/ai; Initiated v/ith half the>f;roup* The 
content of thin ar,ru;r>t;rnont included tern^3 of si>atial relationchip, gI^.c, 
color, .geometric Ghapc and the concept of r;nme and different. Thic checl; 
of chlidrer)'G prof^jroGn vmo initinietl by the new icncher an a part of a 
course usoignneiit her local college f>ave her. 



The Informtion p.ainod from the aicignor.tlc check inCluonccd tho 
curriculum planu, leading to emphar>:.ri on the arean which had been 
asGGGGCd. After six veckc of intennive inctructional activity in email 
j^roups ond total group, the teacher again administered the diagnostic 
acGeoGnont and found the chiUlren had pi-ogrecced "v;ell'\ Thic proccd'Jiro 
of dlagnoGing progrecn wac not repeated, although the teacher viewed 
it an voLuablc and planned to try it again the following year. 
Instructional activity took place primarily on an individual and aakll 
group baol?; initially, with the [/roupc becoming larger In December 
and January. Total c^^o^P instruction expanded to Include mathematical 
gamcG, numeral recognition, c6untini];, language Inbolo of color, object 
nanCG and dericriptive vocabulai^y. 

Tlie clar;c vmn divided into two gz^oupc for ntory llatening early in 
the year. J/iter the two grotiprj V^ocane one. Vocabulary expanoion v/as 
introduced Into a variety oC aotiviticr, iacluding murjic, gamec nnd 
r.tory lljjtening. During the activity porio.l the teachen; worked with 
indivblual children an^l in i;mall groi^pr:, prinarily. on pre-reading 
'ictivltler: -'jnd VjO(^' inning n»unl30r wori; . 

lly i^pring th(: tcriohem plMcod r\ r;trong emph'i:^!:; or^ early reodlng^ 
In<:ludlrv; nario recognition, alphabe t If^ttor name;; nnd \;ork rc^cognitlon. 
uall charts and printed object IjUh^Id were olear]y in cvicleiioo in the 
room. The teach<:rr> reported thai they \/ere lioiiltant to purr.ue the? 
rtnictured r>iv>-readlng and (;arly rc?i<Ung acti.vLtien doGpite th(? eneour- 
nf'encnt oT the f;chool adninlntrat Ion ntid parents. However, teacherr. 
indicated r:oinc» oT the chlUlren rero>onded \;ell to thene act'ivitjeo/ 
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In rcvlewinif^ the ycftr's octivitlon, thorns \a/o tcQchcrc felt that the 
major ncconpllGhmcnts with the chilcrcn were an FoIIowh: 
1. Children became more true tl ng of the adults, 
2» Children developed expanded conceptc In materials and science » 
3. Children enjoyed BtOriec* 

h. Children developed ooclal r?killo needed for functioning 
within a Gchool group* 

Children Increaced their ability to produce language; that Is 
the children talked a great deal more tlmn they did at the 
beginning. 

The teocherc in thic cloocrobm exprocGdd a strong feeling ihat more 
varied mater talc and a greater number of materials are needed in their 
classroom. 

DATA narRCFS 

The goal of the expcritnental curriculum uaa ntellcctual ctimulotion, 
defined to moan children's acGlmllntlon of nov; learnlngc as evidenced 
by playfulness with ideas, language and learning strate^^ics . Evaluation 
of a program with such 0 goal has been difficulty since satisfactory 
tests arc non-existent, -efforts are being nnde to devise additional 
;/ays to c^/aluote the progrom's p.oals for the lOofUi^v) year's Implementation- 

Data were collected on various aspects of the 1«)'"iY-i'k^ program, botli 

on tcncher use of the curriculnm (ie;ii|/n and effects on children. This 

report Is confined to data about tlu? elUldren's prcfj;ross in school ^ 

t 

J 

since tcnclior 'km of the curriculum has been surnnarlzcd eleewhcre. 



DTAta could not be i^ccured l*cr all children due to children'^ 
abr,encoG,arid problemG of adjur.tiny tcots to teacher obllgationa and 
clanttroom problcmrj, The following ::;coros yore cecurod: 

Pcabody Picture Vocabulary Tentn, Pretests and PoGtests 
Ooodenough Ivraw-A-Itan, pontost only 
Lcvine Klzey l^ci;chool ^Social Coir4>otenoy Scab? 
Teacher Hanking oC Children on Verbal Compete ^ o 
and I.Q. 

A GO]'>arate aaalynic of speech and language ncodn is appended, prei>ared 
by Professor Seymocir nu^rodsky and Dr P/lcanor Morricon, of the Department 
of Speech Pathology at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

DATA AllALY3ir; 

Table I Gho\;r> the PPW I.Q, ocorer. and poLttrnt r.londard ceorec on 
the Goodenouf^h I>raw-A-Ki\n tent. Ijcorea arc almOfjt identical on the 
PPVT for the experincntal group and conparioon group I in the nchool 
with double teacher starring. While pojitte.st I.c), ocorer. of 86 are not 
high, thoy reprecont incrcascn of is points over pretext i;coreB* The 
cxfXfririental (^roup outscoreti tiiO j:a;no coniparLson group nn the Good-* 
eno"i/;h I>rav-A-M"in t<,'5t with t^truular.l scores of IVf coni]>ared with 
althour^^h the riignif icance of thlr; (J L.ncrop/inry i:; not readily ^apparent . 

Ir the c-h lliir^"n in the <?xp-'r iiaontal |f'^roupr> are compared with two 
of the afttjrno^n cijuisc:; in the .'^a^nc sohoolr;, v^ilh th<^ sane teacliers, 
that is Commrison <^,roup II, the results probaV^ly suggest a more roalictie 
comparison of the ix:)»s:;lbIo tuTect:^ of Ihe progrnn. (*ompari3on group II 
shows up poorly on the rP'/F ris wull as the Goodenougn r>i^av-A-N.ati tent, 
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vith scores below 6o for both. Interpretations of theeo findlngc 
r<?qulre great caution, since the numberG are small and there ore 
so many uncontrolLed factors In thsl situation. For example, 
Comparison Group II has a lover mean pretest IQ on the PPVT and 
this may suggest that In fact, it was a less able group. Equally 
or more tenable explanations cc ' be teacher fatigue and poorer 
isoclal skills compared with moi estcdSriorning children. 

There was little variation In age among the groups as shown 
on Table 2, with all means within a month of 50 months, as of 
October I, I967, or four years and two months. Standard deviations 
were consistently small. Figures presented neparately on Table 2 for 
each of the four experimental classes chow interesting differences 
among them. Class 1 had the only teacher who was wcrKing with the 
research team for a second year and her cla^ss outscorcd all the 
others, reaching a moan posttest IQ score in the PPVT of 91-9 and a 
standard score, which is an IQ equivalent, on the post I>^aw-A-^!an 
test of 9C»l. If superior scores in thin group are a function of 
greater teacher expertise in implementing a new curriculiim, it would 
provide ground for optimism that children's average performance in 
school could be concldcrnbly Improved throunh effective teacher training. 

Table ?. indicates that two of the four experimental classen had 
net IQ chon/7,en on the PPVT of I'). 3 pointrj, a very substantial change. 
DoBpitc these larK^' U\croar;cn, c:iasLi 3 had n postter.t moan of only 83.fi 
compared with 91-9 for <')lar,ri 1 . ^'las.-: also achieved a mean post 
score on the Goodcnough Draw-A-Minn tent of ')P..l compared with '(h ,6 
for Class 2, 
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ch."-^ for C^IasG 3 ^^^fi u>^.0 for Cictarj 0. Comparable scoreo vero 82 for 
Conparisbn group I and i'or cJouoaricon group 17. 

The ])raw-A-Man pojibtOGt arfordea teotoro amusement when a child 
completed thic tent with an obvioiKs l.y lov; r,coro but initiated on witiiag 
his full name on the teat pa{^e ''or v;hich no credit ir> tv'^vr.w, Scorers 
aloo noted the tcLjt'G biac 0[^alnrit credit I'or <:hlIdron'n drawin^^, of 
(rfsaitiil reatJU'cn, in fnvor or detnil:; of clothlni^. 

Attendance rif^iire:; wore un'^xpcjc: Li.'dly f;ood , i-'our-/ear-oLdr. are 
/generally expicted to lojc a finnijt.aallaJ. proport inn of i;chooI time 
r;L'cauce oV ooldc and Inrcct lour; (i laoano;; , i.wt al i r.ronpr; appcarcni to 
Ic iwcT'^f^inii al cer:dunr:t; appraacirln^^ '"'^ ^x^rcent o,' the time, at leant 
throuc;li I'ii^y I, l.^Cuy oao\aa on Table I3 - ub'ecU.ojc dUaNaGt'ij 

once introduced 'ntc) a ,'ro'ip, I'/yy r<..':"pL^ni' 1 1^ 1 o I'or a] r.iaicOG 

ri;;;ht Itirou/jh the (Md af June, tinT;.^ r;:r,i^3't : n\r\y ov(*viylnVi attendance, 
\l)\n:V'jv, l:\ i'i^rh {*x^'-V- ''^^ tr^t^rl, :i'v;j, chllMrfai altcnd^^d voi'y 
re^^ularly, \<\lh or tiu^ee rliildrun r<r.:voi:::}bb: ror ainr,t pcriodn oT 

abr:ei-f:e. 

sJ<'trro lat LOU ; .Mt>^M^:tJ^; , nunu'v^U' Um-.i n:\ Taid.o 3 ^>^'l'er r:cveral r-'irpr 'neo 
'11 tilt' an'.::<;KV' L«:v: J y i. '^;at I.v<* cta^'^t'I/'t, u>nr: of t.oa^^liCM' I'MnKlti;^ "o:;par**d 
vrtii r-Ui/hv: ni; ::iar:ilar<l J va/ii 1< Tt,^a"lva'.' your;,; cUlI^Uvu nrc 

ymeivilly ^•<';^ll^^a; .k. bu 1 n^^ bt ttcr a: 1:; :,o orcub't Idreti ■biiUicC:'; 
t'r-r ::ciiOO] ;;uci"-;.: i.nari tc^t M-iu''^:'* Hat ' aUa' pi'vinx i .^n ii" ; 'f u!;:Il 
^•d;ert' te^aeiit-r r:s!:!;lii^ r'orr<;Uit( n^'^atlvcly '/' t:: i^^rl j^ovn'o:;, jk: VI 
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corrcl'itca ullh pOL.t .1^/ on Ihc I rVJ In only one dacLj. In thlo class., 
percent attendance nn(\ aoclal eo!:)ptitonoc '.;ero pocitiveLy correlated, as 
oac would expect, lut nec^tivo correlations occurred, for percent attendance 
v;ith IQ ran'/, on the Pm' poottent nnd with teacher ranking, both in 
verbal oomp<:'tencc and IQ. In tlic otiicr tiiroe e:<por linontal clastjen, 
attendance tUd not correlate i; 4/niricant iy with any r;<!oreG. Since the 
tchchcrc rjcorfei social coinpotoncy aj; wll ai; rank on verbal competence 
and prefiu/ricd IQ, Ihe r,oneral]y hi^M, Irat net^,at:I v(>^ irorrolatlonc betv/een 
rjocial cOrri[X}tency ;;ooref; and tcvu:hcr rankln^r; on verbal competence and 
IQ, ralce^; ([jOi;! ion:; about the baiter; Tor tc^acJior nccu'lnp, of children's 
behavior and theJr pt/r:;ojmI reaction:; to 'comoctent " children. 

In ClQr;n 3 of the experimental (^^roup, there v/ar; a por>itive nifrjnl- 
ficarit correlrition bet\,'f:cn lh(V>'-A^j.; :;tant)nr(l :;<'Orr:: arid the toachero* 
ranking of thf- chlldrou on vcrVrbl cofnj^t.^ter.f'c hwi not ori her rankln^^, 
or prccuiricd 10. In Clar/2 I, a negative' eoi're] at Ion v;a.'j ci;tabl li^hofl 
betveen the D-A-M and the Teacher:;' rankinr, ni' prot^uined IQ, Detailed 
correlation mati'lce:: !'c>r eacii cIm:::^ rind Tor ::i;b -^^ronpc are given on 
Tabic:: thl'ouf^ti IT:. Tai)lf?.: arul Vnr MialeL* and ff/riMliT verjp^^?:- 
tlvcly, la liu ^'Xper ' :;oulai r 1 a , InrK v'ic i j^ii I eMni cor relat ionfJ 
for hoy:,, 0^1 1 not ('or Irli;, t.c-lwecn ,;oc'in] 'nr;inot<?ni^e .^corer. and 
tioct 1 * r.corer; 'u; l iYi i\nd i!ctv;( I'li ::o(;ial : i":i("tenre :w"or(?r: and poi;t 
c i )r e o n the 1. r a : : ~ h - Ma n t, c r ; L . 
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For all Tour oxix^r Imcntal claoi^on corabined, yignif leant 
correlationc are zhovti on Table h "^otv/ccn percent attendance and 
Gocial. competence, bet^^een the poet IQ on the PPVT and the standard 
Gcore on the Goodonoii(?h Draw-A-Man teot, and betv/een the post IQ-PPVT 
and the iq charigo on the PrVT, ThuD the higher Gcorcro on the PPVT 
were also, to a nigniricant extent the lilgh ccorerc on the D-A-M 
and those uho achieved the largcint not 1^1 chi\n[\cc, on the PIVT. Thic 
\;oald be an intereutlnf, recruit if rrpLlcut ionc sjupport it, aincc 
regre Go ion to the lacan offoct vouI«l chieliy involve increanin(j', low 
ncorero to ccorofi [noro reaoona))ly ropreoontotive oi; their actual 
ability* Other ni{^niricant correlations are shot;n betv/een :;ocial 
coriix-^tenco and percent attciulantjo and bct\/ec!i social competence and 
the D-A-M Gtandnr<i CjCovc::. 

Zqx dirfercnccc vcrc {generally narrov/, a:j ;;iiowa on Table Ih and 
chiefly favored the boyo, v^hen cxpcr Iriental and comp^iriaon groups are 
eocibhv.d. The girln outccorcd thr boyc, ooMljinia/': all ^rroupn , only 
on the l>ra\.— A-i'xir. ixjrittODt. »iliur(? <lrMv;ln/^ requires t;oii;'/iderable eye- 
hand coordinat ion , Lhi:^ tert liny rerlf.cl relnlivfMy ^jrt*atcr ]>hy:;ical 
rn^iturlty Vor rirl:;* 

ll r,nr/(ji\ \i h(yy:y and girl^: 'iyu r(y\mvvd , i'o?' the c»;<pcrin;<jr^tril 
cJ.asrifj:; ':>alv, /;'.ruj' :']r,orvr^ only oi[( :;u^n!rLcanl oorrelai-lon on 

"Table C bci\:vjj:i pont rU'VT - I^i riud IC^ r:han(;c on \T'ri\ ]H->y<; » ;:ooi .?r; 
r;hov^ positive r; Ip^ni f 1 eanl corr<.^\at lou:; on Tablf^ s betvocMi r.ocial 



'jonp'l^unci', on the oiic hnml, or.(l n lvvA\nr.^:o, j»:;t K'-PPVi' and poet 
u-A-l'[ i^tandard :;c:'jr*'L;» on l!:e ;)t;v':'. .'Joinl/wii nr. threo or the rour 
exj«rimental. cIanr:cG, Tor whl ^h ;iOcLal co!,ip<:»tene'e scores were available. 
Table 13 indicates practically no dlfrcrcnceG on menns, between boys 
and girln, except Tor iiocial comt>c?tcnce neores and the size ol the 
riYT-IQ net change . On these itemc* G'^rlr> \;cre Tavored* ccorin^^ a 
riean of DbJl on uocial compotcnce, coni>nrcci with 7'}.?. j'or boya, and 
a nob li] ehan^^o oC I'.K'f conp'jrcd ',;lth V' .'i Tor ).oyc,. rvjcpite thene 
advantage::, Loyr> rjcorrd cLi^^htly Vul ;K)t r. l(:;ilri(^ai;tly , hlr.her than 
Cirlii on the po^ttccto on th<' IV^fH-lO nvA the D-A-M. 

KiU'thor Ll(;hL on the dictrlhution nC licori f; Ii^ oLTere;! on 'I'ahl' V} , 
it ir> interest Lnr; to r.otc thnt 3;: oV trie children, or aljnorjt GO 
percent, in the exix>r imental r.roup score. 1 C'^ or above on tlie ITVP- 
fycctter:t Iv.. Tiie "un::cora: le ' r:core::, pul I in;^ r.e'anG dowi: to B'j . 
tend to o'occijre thc: /u^?t t.hat the :,';a,'ority oV the childrei; In these 
clani:^::: '.foun'i . v '-'^ ii ^/Ithli, the r'irv;<j ru' ;;;>r:Nil The hi^ii seore 

on tno poott(::;l v.u:; 11/ the oxnjr l:^^;nta i firei^p, IT; in Conparicon- 
f:roup I ^.inu l'>'^ Ln apir L::on r.ro.D il. In >o:'.p'tr Iron .-^ronp I, 1^^ out 
of ?3 ^'hlldrt^r;, or ;lo:;^; t ) jv:n;rii;;, orcci at or above on t!ie 
: ?7r >jOL:ttf:r;t- L . . >y:i\xyv\:\oi. grci;ip IT had ^u\y P^ r'tilhlreii, or ahout 
'iii rx/r^^^-'nt , ::".orI::|^ -tt ' or 'd.^;vt: o;; tiii;; i r,:t . 

'ki t}i«: i lo i'i. Vi/^ii 'rcn'-A-Min i;o::l/l.(:;! , high .^tandnrn :u^orc:;, i'e^;arded 
ixi: l'.; i Lv;t . •,, rn; 13"^ :!; 5 .." ^-x^x.r a : ^^ro.jp, 1 v -n v!;v::par Inon - 

i^^r^u p -n^! il " J!, :!wtrir;on r:'^>:p ^I. ( Kix'rI'-rtd.al u'Oi.p had 
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13 uivilclxcn, or pKorcent oT Ih^-' ^^otal, t:i:ovir.c> '"it LOO or above. 

The comparable per cent J^tS^*;; viorc 13 [xjr<:eni In (.'oniparlcon ^^roup I and . 

only oiv: chiUi or h ly.^rQont in ^.\'>ntp'ir icon group .II. 

hD'\ITATlOU3 OF Tlfl^ DATA 

Dealing; v/ith i^mll ntunbera oV children nmi toacherii in realistic 

Gituationo which offer very few poocibilit ico for control, data can 

only bo offered with (/;reat caution. Some cf the, cautions can bo 

Gpecified, cuch ac the following: 

I. Kxporimontal claGGco arc in no yenoc randomly selected nor is 

'there ^a control group in the generally accepted meaning of 

thic term. The nature of thio curriculum dor.ign rcquirea ugo 

r 

of .Intact elnr>ncG. Bringing; the cvirriculun; into l:elng on an 
experimental iKUiin requircii connidcrahlc voluntary cooperation 
of a diGtrict superintendent, severai^ public nchool principals 
and accistant nrincii^lci and th<? prok lntU?rgartcn teachern- and 
paraproi^.::! Coinparii;on aata are u;;od tjoJey for contrast 

to f^au/zo poGcible dlrcctiona and exigent of change. 
The Pcabody Picture- Vocabulary Tcot , prooentod here in pretofjt 
and not;ttcnt ocoror:^ liar; \uH^n conoidL-rod by nnny recearchevi:; 
'./ho hav^' ui;od it t-^xteru: i vc 1 y , an nti lut* Cf i ( lit toat of verbal 
i'i '>;].Lh :;lrouf', bi^.; -.{fyil jiopul at 1 or\:: Ho/rri^ children. 
It tcr.tr. v^ry narrov/ bruvi verbal nkillL;, atlcntional ability 
and ability to understand tlic tc:;ler'r; v«)rbnl '"xplJinat i onr, anci 
d irc^it ionr. . It;: mn;;h l^ipoj^tanl t;lrio ir.ay i t- the relatively 
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non-ux^baa content r;c.Lc:ctod, [Tince :-o many of the pictures 
prcnentc^i^- to the children rf.preoer.t objoctc with vhich urban 
ohiLdrcn v/ould ucuaLly have lenn familiarity than rural children. 
Itc \/hlte Mid-;/cnt nor::uri(^ population jnay make It more regionally 
than nationally appropropiaLe » Th(; ur-f* o'; thlc? t<uit is olten 
dictated by t^xpt-^diency^ that in^, it li) iihort^ easy to admlnioter 
and r.Qovc ' ftrii\ t^aay^to compare; with tlie norm. 
3, riCorJnc th<: PiW pr<;r.on!:,; prulil«^nr virlch are seldom f^hared 
outsidf or: r<::.e:u'ch i:tn.Tiw Ohll<)ren v^ny r.core in the 
"unccoraV)!!'" ran^e, vrlth vt^ry Iom ai::iif^r,( d jicoro-., j;ucli ao 
an K-i aV hj. Thic happc^rir; ifinvc oVlt^n cm nrete.:t:; than por:ttor,t*j , 
^/ith yourif^-r rather than older children and vlth children who 
arc atL<loni: or L'richtoMC fl and tuvd^le to respond spontHneouoly • 
ripur lo'"!;ly ^ o\: pr<.tiM]t [\rc>r<':- ruK;t contribute :;ome important 
ular; to I^: (,'han,<.^oj Vvo:r: nj'et,c::;t to juictter.t. Wh^'n appar<fntly 

noriaal [ 'vn*- '^u'-ol 1 (Mii ldrrn :vjore at mental a(;e lovelG of 
lvn-yi^r\y \:\, \v:;t rci:u;ltf> nimt i:e rje\;(j;i vjlth runpicion. 
.vcore:: Jr tiv; low a^^o ran^-^v; alro rc'-n]! in uiiexwc l:ed ly Tarf;<; 
T 1 ! . r;"er« -n :; f ■ r :'y - [mil : i :'l*er<M:''v:; in r«;i"pon::ec; . 
. K':l ■ -'r f ; [ ' / ' f I ?r'ai ' .; r :^)0:j::< Im [.ty^. :;U.*ui\Aour Ic 
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5. In one ochool with tv^o experimental classen, theb' 'jLj' ^^^porionced 
teacher offered to select for her own group t lldren with 
obvious problens, in order to nssi3t the new toaci le other 
clacD to organize her group more eaaily. Lower I"^, in the 
former c laps ^ compared with the latter, niay only reflect the higher 
incidence of >5chool adjustment problems and the children's lacK of 
ability to make requested test renponsec . 

6. Cause and effect relationshipc are not assumed between program and 
children's scores, because of the lack of random sampling and 
numerous and varied uncontrolled elements in each clafiR and school. 
Scores are viewed as feedback and clues to possible changea. 

y. The Goodenough Drau-A-Man test, which was given only as a posttest 

and not as a pretect, is regarded by many researchers as a "non- verbal" 
IQ measure. It is po more nonverbal than the pIVt, neither of which 
require children'^ /orbal responses. In both cases, children make a 
physical response, In the PPVT by pointing and in the D-A-M by a 
pcncilLcd drawing. The latter is a factor of eye-hand coordination 
and snvill muacU* control in addition to verbal comprehension of the 
task. Both tests require children's undorstandinc of tcsteers' verbal 
ilirections which nay bo very (Urf lcult for many Nep;ro children, in 
a.ldltion to aLtontionnl nkill. 
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The ncorinr; ri i^i:: in tho i>rrjiw-A^M;jn lont ceoinn to be in fcvor oT 
Uetfillr: or clothinf; itcnn rot her limn oT physical CoaturcSj 
csr>ccially in the genital area. 

ij. Tcating young chiiciren in some school ijituationr, turneci otit to 
b'j rruGtratifii^ bccauce oV Invk of appropriate space, exir.toncc- 
of dintractiono v/hich could not bo removed aiid negative ochooL 
attitudoc; to ter,tlng. 

9. Tho l;evinc-KLzcy PreGChooL *^ooiaL Comp:)tenfjy Scab-* vao ncored 
by throe toaciiero. who W(*ro p,'iid I'or the tliae i^ix^nt in scoring. 
Tho fourth teacher In t)ic oxp<?rlTp*cj^ta L pro^^ram failed to return 
h(^r Dcorer, . The ocaic requircr: teacher :i to i^core children 
behavior but flotjc aot require any data ::ourcor> n:j a base. 
Roc;earoh tr?a:n inrmbcrG v/iio rrvicvyed tb.r-jc :'corcr> Indicated many 
probleia.:: oi' intc-rpr^-tat ton of toacher'^; r^'orinf/;. It ccornri 
probable llvit trjachor:^ cnn use: U\i:\ kind of ocnlti to dictlnguioh 
betv«'Ou extremu-o oi' brduiviov V-ut flnt;r d i fit inct lonn create many 
problera.-]. 

b'j. Jv.ioh te^icher w'l:; ai;rJ*d to r.inkc two i ntlo'?y:?ndont ranklnp.G of 

chli^ir'.*ii her c:bi:;:5, oiiO ijui^od cui loa^^hor ,UidK:nont of vorbal 
t;0:,iTX:tv:i\c«; , ^Mv: on tcTiolic'r rrernKaTU i vMi o;' \>\ivn thir» request 

./'II. wl tfi to:i(d:< r^* , vvu\y utn;:-tunu* enfao up, suoh an 

r/h^ tl.(;r v<'n;?>l 'jr^ripv t« -nr-i < iv-Mui, U;:il i -lu-tw » or unn:;ual 
vo(;Moul.^ry ani ]irj\; vi-rbrj 1 r-o^ipctoru^^" ^ll'M'-^rr. frori b). 'I\*aclior 
run;:':)/::, •/•.'r*' !.w^ Lbi^r^^ ?::i5rt ha/.- oth^^r oonfni; icniG 

'^h 1 "'h v^iTf.' n<"i'^ v- i i . 
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Footnotes 



1 

This publication re suite fron vork performed under a contract vith 
the United States Department oi' Health, Education and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education, via the Center for Urban Education, New York City. 

-I am greatly indebted to Dr* Sydnej Schwartz, Research Associate on 
this study during the past three years^ without whose assistance the 
project could not have continued. 

3 

Research assistants who have contributed to the .study, include 
David Wickens, Sylvia Ross and Irene Slaymaker * Dr. Kenneth Wann, 
formerly Professor of Education at Tet\chers College, Columbia 
Univ^>rsity, was a co-principal researcher in the study from its 
inception in 1965 until June 1967. The teachers, teacher aides, 
supervisors and principals who supported the project constitute 
the important j^roup of people who broup,ht the project to life. The 
study owes a debt of fjratltude to Dr. Nathan Jacobson, District 
Superintendent for D xstrict 'j, New York City Board of Education, 
for his cooperation and support of this study, and to Mts» Naomi 
Hill, District Early Childhood Supervisor, 

Educational assistants and family workers are terms used for para- 
professional persomiel in New York City schools. The former are 
usually required to have completed two years of college education 
and assist the teacher in the classroom. The family worker may be 
a high school [graduate «r.d ia usually assigned to voz^k outside the 
classroorr., in liason vith families of prekindergarten children, at- 
tcmptim^ to identiiV family problems and to expedite solutions where 
possible. 

. • ' 

Study of Intellectual Stimulation of Disadvantt^^ed Prekindergarten 
Children: Status Report, Helen F. Robison, Principal Researcher, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, June 30, I9OH. 



CUK P.>.-K Study or InLolJ.ecLuaL Stimulation 



Table No. 1 

Experimental and Two Ccwparison PrekindorgaMcn Groups: 

and'nnin °? P^'^^^^^^ ^"^^ posttesta - Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
ftnd posttest on Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test. 



Scores: 



Experimohtal 



G/-oap 
Corapariaon Group I 



Compatison Group n 



PPVT 






1. Pretest IQ 


70.9 




^. Fosttfjst IQ 


66.0 , 




.■>, IQ Change 


lit .9 


16,1 


Goodenou^;h Draw- 
A-Man Posttest 
Standard Score 


87.'+ 


03. 0 



7B..> 
1V..9 

7b.: 



Mornin. cla.aer, of J. teachero In 2 schools in Central H.rlen. stai fin,- of I 
teacher c.nd 1 teacher (Ude to a class of 1'. rour-ycar-old children. 

•Children in diJ-crcnt school in Cr.ntrui Harlem in an "Enriched Pi'iraa -y 
Pro/;ram , with starring similar to More Erfoctivo School:^, that i:;, 
certifioa tf..achcrs and 1,. teacher aide to a cla.';s qV 1'; iour-ycar-olcs . 

i n. cxp.Timental treatment in afternoon clasaes of trucho-s 
with experimental morning classes. 
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CUK Prc-K Study o: Intcdlcclual Stimulus ion 
Table No. 2 

Experimental and Comparison Prckindoi f.arten G 'oupa: 
Moans and standard deviations, by ar^c^ in months, as of IO-I-67, poreont 
attendance, IQ scores on PPVT-prctc3i, po3ttesi; and IQ chani^e, litondurd 
score on Goodenough Draw-A-Man posttost and social competence posttost.^ 

Gi'oup Experimental Oi'oup Comi)arison Compa ^is^n 

Class ^ Group I Group II'' 

V'lilo.ble ToLul T 2 3 

(1) ^ (^') (-0 (^1) (l>) (o) (Y) (c) 

A ;o in Mon'vh:; 
ai; or 10-1-^V/ 

U y-j ]M 1:. 



> -• 







79.0 


a3.^ 


7?.l 


iiO.l 


8^.a 








17. V 


11.1* 


li*.l4 


11. i 


9.9 




fl 




Vj 


1I4 


13 


13 


?j, 




















Koan IQ 


70.9 


72. G 


7!4.1 




71.7 






3D 


16.7 


20.1 


16.1 


li.l 


16.7 


1^.9 


19.1 


If 




1^ 


Ih 


li 


13 




23 


PPVr-postLest 
















Mean IQ 


B5.B 


91.9 


Oi.l 


an. 8 




t.i ) .0 


7^3.3 


3D 




19.6 


21.3 


17. > 


17.1 


lb. -3 


19.1 


11 






lU 


13 


13 






PPV'f-IQ Chan -,0 ifoin. 
















pro- to poi;t,te;jt 
















Moan 


li< .9 


19. ^ 


9.0 


19..-; 


11. H 


lo.l 


1. 






1..0 




17. V 


11.7 


10. 7 


■1 .1 








1^4 


1-, 


li 







pOi;tL^:Gt 

Mean 3td. Scoro iVl J\ '(h 6-r .7 ^.0 6:.0 Yo.: 

31: 20.1 9.6 ro.G I0.6 i^^.o II. :> 

ij 13 10 ].i 1-; 2U 

social ccmp^.'tencc 
pOoLteiiL 

M<ian b:i.7 67. 1 --^ 7':>.0 ijo.U 

3D 16.9 13o — 16.1 190 

. i> 0 1:1 i> 0 0 

^ooci:.i oonpc (.i.nce lest usu*l wan vinc-Kl/.oy l\k.jchon^ ^oc\:;l C.X/.pi'-.Lncy 

'Chilu'on hO'. uv (:.>p ' r ir^Ti i?^! ti':at>rnenl ^ in c«iM.ornoDii 01' ; ■::rM"r 

v:ith c::pr:rlPiU-n',al aornir)^^, classc: , '1 

'IIo ^icorto i"or thio ";roap available. 
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CUK Pro-K Study o.' Intolioctual 3tlmalatioa 

'AumuM'-j Oi' Jiii'ni I icunt. con oiullorji] , po;iilW\: unci rirr^nlivo nmon); vru l(i\)lo:j , 
li/V{^QS, U ciuy:j(i3^ ychoolu in Coril ral liui'loia, li^v/ York Clly. 



Variable:; ^^'^^ ^^^'^ ^•'^'^^ '^^^'^^ ^^^'^'^ 

Corr Coc i' / Cqit Cooi'i' C ojt Coc i'l' Cori' Coo 4\' 

PO'jt IQ-PPVT yes .'^.^0 no no no 

b. Standarri ScOi^e-iJ-A-M no no no no 

no no 

no no 

no no 

no no 

no no 



c • 


oocidjL ^oidpc tcnce 


ycG 


. J i \> 




Q • 


Teacher KanAin;>V*jrbal 


yes 




no 


C • 


-IQ 


yes 




no 




IQ Ran;;-?uataeL^t-PPVT 


yef> 


-.566 


no 




IQ Chan.'jc -PPVT 


no 




no 


?^ # 


Poiit IQ • PPVT 








« 




lie 




f IC 


b. 


Social Competence 


ycij 


.739 




c. 


Teacher Rankint^-Verbal 


yes 


-.6'/j 


no 




-IQ 


yec 




no 


^ . 


IQ Hank-Posttoiit-PPVT 


yoG 


-.977 


yes 




XQ Chan:ie-PPVT 


no 




yes 


'( , 


Standard ScOi^e- D,A-M 








a . 


Social Cotiipctence 


no 






b 


Teacher Rankln/j^Verbal 


no 




no 


c « 


-IQ 


yea 


-.61(0 


no 


i\ 
VI • 










c . 


IQ Ch£inGe-FFVT 


no 




no 


h 


oocial Conpctencc 










Teacher Hank in/; -Verbal 


yes 


- .ooi 




b. 


-IQ 


yes 








IC, Hank-Posttesr.-pm 


yes 






cu 


11, Cham :e -PPVT 


no 








T"ach'; r nl:in /-Vo rbal 










TcT'-ch'^r i';nn';-IQ 


ye.; 






b. 


o t''.miu rfi Score -J ;-A -I'! 


no 




no 


. 


1- «{'ar.-po:;LlcGt-PPVT 


ycii 




no 




Ti Chruv-o-PPVT 


no 




no 




T :ach'-' il'^niurr-I.: 








- « 




yeo 




uo 


b . 


3^ i:an:;-Pojltr:::;t-PPVT 






no 


c • 


Iv^ Clvui :r-rPVT 


no 




no 


• 


V,, H'.n>:-P0fjt1.-;;t-PPVT 










i.unua ru Gcori.' -i.-A-M 


no 




n r* 


b . 


Chan.;o-PI^r 


no 




. ye: J 



no no 

no no 

no no 

no no 

.97''^ yo^ -.9YY y^^^ -.9/.t> 

• O^jG yes ,720 no 



no no 

yes ^6h\y no 

no no 

no no 

no no 



no ycc -,c7? 

yes -♦670 y^v, - r jO- 
no no 
no no 



/,>0 no yrz .Y'V- 

ycLi .u-Cj no 
ye Li - . >'/'i ^» c: ;j 



no wo 
no no 
no vl^s .71 



no no 
/( - // 1 ; no 



cut] Pre-K otiuiy oj" lnU?il<'clual Stlmulalion 



?:xperimontal Classes : 
Correlation matrix, five variables percent attendance, post IQ 
score-PPVT, post standard score on Goodenough Draw-A-Man, social 
cotnpctcncc score, IQ chan(?c-PPVT 1+ classes combined, I967-68, 
Central Harlem, lie;/ York City.^ 

Variable 3, post Stan- Socicl IQ 

1. Percent 2, Post IQ dax^d Score, Cotapolencc Chanfio 
Attendance PPVT Draw-A-Man Score PPVT 

1. Percent 

Attendance I.OOO .113 .120 /M:^^ .0^?. 

2. Post IQ - 

PPVT .llj 1,000 .Vfjt .263 .t;33» 

3. Post Stan- 

S-A*n' i-OOO 

-^ . Social Caa- 
pctonce 
Score 



.3^*6* .263 .360* l;ooo W)06 



J. IQ Chanf^c- 

PPVT .092 .533* .16? -.OOo 1. 000 



^3i::nirican t at standaiu 7. values h^'^^^^'-a' than l.yo, ii' Alpha is ,0,;. 
^n varioo, I'rof^i ;>Y to '/j ^ dopcndinii on availability iicores. 



CI/K; l').^-K ;jUi(ly of Iiil,.'l.l<'c-li]al fjtiiiiulut.ioii 



'table No. 

Kxpct'imcnltii cluoiic:?: 
Oofi*o],aLioti mti'lx, rivo vurlablea percent atLr-nclunco , podt 
liCore-PPVT, post standard score on Ooodorioui(h l)l'uw-A-^^nn, Hocial 
competence score, IQ chanRe-PPVT classes cotribinedj males , 

1967-68, Central Harlem, New York City.^ 



Variable 



1. P^^rcent Post IQ 3. Post Stan- k. Social J,. IQ 



Attendance PPVT 



1. percent 
Attendance 

2. Post IQ- 
PPVT 

3. Post Stan- 
dard Score, 
praw-A-Man 

U . Social 
Competence 
Score 

*?. IQ Change - 
PPVT 



1.000 
.117 
.016 

-.073 



.117 

1.000 

.618* 

Ml 



dard Score, Competence Change 
Draw-A-Man Score PPVT 



.016 
.618* 

1.000 
.'^09* 
.j71 



.589* 



1,000 



,176 



.07: 



.U8l* 



.371 



,176 



1.000 



*si(:nii''icarrt at standard z values greater than i.96, if Alpha is .05. 
vailcs, tVora 20 to ?7, dependint; on availability oi scorer.. 



CUE r.f!-K ;jLudy of hil.i ll.'Otun j. .'ji.imulution 
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'fcblc No. 6 

Kxpertmentai Classes: 
Correlation mfitrix, five variftblcs percent attendance, post 1^1 
:iCor'e-PPVT, post standard score on Goodenough la'aw-A-Man Tost., social 
compotcncG score, IQ cluin(^c-PPVT--b classes combined, female s, 1967- 
68, Central Hurlcra, New York City. 

1. Percent 2, Post IQ j, Posl Stan- Social IQ 
variable Attendance PPVT dard Score , Competence Chan/tc- 

Draw-A-Mc>n Scoi^e PPVT 

1..000 .106 ..:62 ,197 ,?hb 

.106 1.000 .020 ,600^ 



1, Percent 
Attendance 

Post iq- 
PPVT 



3. Post Stan- 
dard Score, ,26;^ .076 1.000 .I99 -.0>i 
Drav/-A-Man 

cSoLnc •^'^'^ -^^^ -^99 1.000 -.iy, 

Score 

Jm^''"'^'" 



>^sir;niricanl vX :;tandard z values ^r eatei* than 1.9^>> if Alpha is AVj . 
varies from 17 to e?o, dep^»nding on availability Oi' scores. 
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Table No. 7 



Comparison Group I: 

Correlation matri.;, four variables -~ percent attendance, post Ki 
score-PPVT, Post standard score on Goodenoui;h l)rav:-A-:4aa Teat, 
iq chan^ce-PPVT total {^roup, I967-68, Central flarlen, Wevr York 
City, n«2^f. 



1. Percent 2. Post iq- , Peat Stan- ^1 • 

Attendance PPVT durd Score, Cliant^o* 

V'sibihlo Draw-A*Man PPVT 



1. Percent ^^^q ^j^.,^ ^^^^3 ^^^^^ 
Attendance 

2. Post IQ - ^126 1.000 MM 

PPVT ^ 



Post Stan- 
dard Score, 
Draw-A-Man 



► 193 



1,000 



• 317 



IQ Change- 
PPVT 



.080 



.317 



1.000 



*si/:ni ricant at standard values greater than 1.9^, ii' Alpha is 0.'). 



CUK Pre-K 3tudy IntollocLual Stimulation 
Table IJ^. 8 



Conparison Group II 

Correlation matrix, Tour variables percent attendance, po;3t IQ 
PPVT, post standard score on Goodenour;h Draw-A-Man Tost, IQ chani^e- 
PPTC*-maie£, 1967-68, Central Harlem, New York Ciuy, n=13. 



Variable 



1. Percent 
Attendance 



Poist ICi- 3, Pojt Stan- V^l 



dard Score, 
11 raw -A -Man 



Chr n^:c- 
PPVT 



1. Percent 
Attendance 



1.000 



.066 



2. Post IQ 
PPVT 



-•032 



1.000 



.077* 



3. Por.t Stan- 
dard Score, 
Drav/-A-Man 



.U13 



1.000 



. Ki, Change - 
PWT 



.06b 



.677^ 



.216 



1.000 



>;.ii ^rilricnnt. at r,tandard valuer, i^rcater than 1.9^., ii" Alpha ir; .0";. 



/ 



cut; P/o-K ytuay ol Inl<!ll(^ctual DUmaliition 

Table No, 9 

Kxporimental Gioup, Class 1: 
Correlation matrix, ci^;ht variables, 1967-68, Centxtxl Harlem, Hew Yot^k 
CUy. 



1. Porc^nt 
Attendance 



VailaDle >-«4> w> 3uJ Ofl aJ^ cvJ 1/5 > 

H cvj fo -t ir\ vo x) 



1.000 ,520 .226 .^Tj^ -.765* -.757* -.566* .16S 



* pm ' .520* 1-000 .1^88 .7J9^ -^655* -.633* -.977^ 



3. Standai'ci 

Score - .226 J\83 1.000 .^08 -.552 -.o^jO^^ .OO3 

Draw -A -Man 

Social 

Canpctence .':>7'j^ .7i<^ .508 1.000 -»66l* -.762* ^.*Ih'i* .393 

Score 

J. Teacher 

Rankin,:; - -.76:^^ -•o^v* -.y^^ -^.66l* 1.000 .38s>Jf .GPC* 
Veroal 

6. Tcachei- 

ncnkinf- - -.7>7* -.8j^* .bUu --.76;:* .889* 1,000 , 8;:^0* -.237 



7. IS Rank - 

PPVT -.:;66:*^ -.977* -.^^y? -.'P^7* .o20^ .teQK- 1.000 -.373 

8. IQ Chan ge - 

Pl^r -l^^^ -OO^ .393 -.1.. -.1^37 -.37;^ 1.000 



^All r^corco are po3L-Jco*-cn , i'or 13 to 1^ children. 

^xiif^niricanl at standard .alue.j (ycater ihan IZ/j, Ai.pnc^ i... •C' .. 



<:UK I'rr-K otU(iy u.' Iri1.<»iI<Haual StimulHlioa 



Tabic No, 10 



Kxpevimentul Group, Class 2i 
Correlation matri::, seven variables, I967-68, Central Harlem, New York City 



Variable 5 5 i5 t^ «P \ 

P 5^ -P ^ <u C) OJ O 

Ci^ CO « H t> C-1 H p 

* • • • • 

c^J m .-t '/N 



1 












0 








in 








u 


1 








■f 


an 








CO 




• 

















<J 




to 






r: 






•H 














I 




























0 


,0 


0 




u 




<u 










C-1 H 


• 




• 









1, Percent 

Attendance. ^'000 -.1?^^ -afiU -.019 .1^)6 JQ3 

> 

Post iq - 

PPVT -•171; 1.000 -o70 .177 •Oi;G -•97^4* .o^^Sk 

Standard 

Score - -.^^7^ -.^/^O 1.000 -^.lOo -.lO^i M9 -,17^ 

U . Teacher Rank- 

in.:, Verbal •^-'^'^ "-^-^ ^-^0^ ^^'^^"^ "-'0^ .01;3 

Competence 



6. Poattcot IQ 
RanK - PPVT 



-.97it* M9 • -.203 -.099 1.000 -.Yc:6* 



Y . IQ Chanf^e - 

PPVT ' •i-9i' -.17^ .o^y:, .lu -.'(:.o^ i.ooo 



All scores are post-scorct; , I'or iO-lU children. 

'•.';i/'.ni :'icunc ul standard v. valuer; ^ircater than 1.9") i;' Alphn is .0:.:. 



CUi: Pro-K Study oT Intclloctual Stimulation 
Tabid ri6. II 
K.cpoj iiiKMiLal ()rou{), ClUijj; i; 



id} I 

<i> o ^1 ii> 

V l iable ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



'X) 



1. porcont 

Ai.tQndii.nce ^-000 . 076 .Oi8 ./99 «ail> -.i>:;Q -.0^8 .331 
i.^. Post Ki - 

ppvT .076 1,000 .:)96 -.0:^1 -.o^io -.977* /(^o^ 

.Oja .3^6 1.000 .;;^^3? .6^8^ -.;^70 -Jiho .S^9 

Ijrav;-A-Mari 
Social 

Competence .399 -.021 .cl^2 1.000 ^.310 -.670^ -,0^)0 .l8U 

Score 

RanV.ia:', - - .IVj .'jy2 .SUb^ ilO 1,000 .i::0 -///l^ .^ai 

Verbal 

6. Toachei' 

i^ankiii/; - -.I'^^O -.O^^O - //rfO - J\fm .120 1»0CK) .i:;o -.rt,o 

7. Riu^k - 
PPVT 



'.0/,8 -.977^ -Mo -.0^0 -o71-^ .116 i.ooo -.715* 



8. iq chani:c - 

PPVT .:':.l .7i^0>^ .329 .l8U .Ull - .2US - /fVj^ 1.000 



All i;corr>:; arc por>^ -3C0reii , t'or Il-i;; ciiLlciren. 
*si;';ni i'icanr. at .^^tanciard z values greater than 1.9*j, i. Alpha Ig *0j. 
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CUE Pro-K Study of Intellectual Stimulation 
Table No. 12 

Experimental Group, Class h ; 
Correlation matrix, ei^jht variables, I967-68, Central Harlem, New York City.^ 



♦ u a 

d) V CO) c: 



CM 



o ^^ c: :* .r4 o .0 o o; o c-< 

(^<3; P^(X, COP OICO Ci > H ! i M M S 

H CVJ ro i/N \0 GO 

1* Percent 

/.ttendance 1.000 -.218 .Uijg .,i3ir^ .I60 .19i; .095 -.0:>6 

2. Post iq - 

3, Standard 

^^^^^ ^ Jm?9 <1:^9 1.000 .221 ,tj6 -.0)6 

Draw -A -Man 

. Social 

Co^ipetenco ..i-^p ^qi^i^ ^^^qOq -,677?^ -,6^^;^ .0(V; -JiBt) 

Score 

Tnachor 

^^-f^^in^; - ,160 -.0^6 J^^a -=o77* 1.000 wb^n .0^^ .t/:^^^ 

Voi'bal 

6. T^*acher, 

Ranhin: - .19!; .177 .1^0 - .o&\^ r(o2^ 1.000 -^.lyo .71^:^^ 

Y. IQ Hank « 

postteot ■ .09> -,0<{3 .08v .OHU -.I70 1.000 vs;; 

PP7T 

&. IQ Chan';e - , , . 

PT/VT -•09<3 .■7^^ -,^KX> .719)<- -.^bb 1,000 



"^All oCOic; arc por,t ::f:orejj, Tor 10-13 children. 

^3i,:nif'io:uii. i:i r,t'.inciurn values (greater Lhan l.S*^>, ii Alph-i ii: .Oj^ 



« 



CUK Pre-K Study of Intellectual Stitnulation 
Table Mo. 13 



Experimental Groups: 

'fhvec clusEco conibincd, five variables, meaiio and standard devia- 
tiona, by cca, I967-68, Central Harlem, New York City.^ 



Variable 

1. Poiccnt Attendance 

2. PoGt IQ - PPVT 

. Poy t 3 andai'd 
Score, Draw-A-Man 



Sex 

l^ulo 

N Mean SD 
22 Yo.O ik.G 
22 87.2 iB/j 

20 91.2 19.0 



Female 

II Mean SD 

19 70.:? Vj.h 

19 66 .0 lQ.2 

17 900 20.0 



n. .social Cc*.petence ^2 79-2 17.0 I9 08.6 1^0 



score 



•j. Pl'VT - Chan,",c 22 ih .'j ik .<~j 19 I9.7 11^.0 



1 

.•'or. :'lh eKpcrincT. tal. claz:: Oinittcu bocr.i.is'' 0 ' lici: o. racial coMpe f!!Cf; 
r- cores . 
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cm: Pre-K Study oi' Intellectual Stimulation 
Table No. lU 

Experimental and Comparison Groups Combined: 

Tv/elve variables by sex, number of children, means and standard 
deviations, cix classes, three schools, 1967'-68, Central Harlem, 
Hew York City, 



Group 

Mui<» - All i^Viruilo - All 

Total-All Groups Groupj Canbii^^i Gi'oupr, Combined 



vurxaoies 




Mean 


SD 


N 


He ail 


SD 


N 


Mo an 




1. hi^yc presfMit 
to 1 Way 1968 


91 


93. '( 


16.6 


i.7 


9^.6 


16.5 




96. 


16.7 


c . Ar:c in noaths 
at> Oi 10-1-67 




^0.9 


3.7 




^19.9 


•'.5 


:)0 


:;'i.9 


. V 






















':> . C/. 


10? 


■> .0 


J. 7 






3 . 3 




.'; 3 . t> 


3.9 


h . MA 


10.'' 


j6.3 


a.o 




yj 






33.9 


b.6 




m: 




17.1 




70. 1) 


lb 




bli>.l 




6. pt'rcentile 


71 


12,8 


1L'.7 


36 


1>.3 


1 ,) k 0 




10.., 




Y. Ir^v: qcore 






9.b 






11.0 


t^o 


r;o . L 
























b . C A 


102 


>9.i 






:;3 .1 


J .0 




oc: 


3.3 


S. iIA 


10?? 


^9.0 






''17 .9 


i J • <^ 


1)0 


;0.3 


11.- 


10. P^ rc^'ntilc 






7 






c:6.7 


!l9 




I-'' .t> 




lor: 


.''9.9 


10.3 




33.6 


llJi 


>o 


lil.3 


9.0 


. r)i a^: -A -Man 
P< j^contile 


9? 


23.0 


2b. 7 




;?1.6 


^6.6 






29.1 



CUE Pre-K Study of Intellectual Stimulation 
Tablo No. l"-) 



Kxporlmontal and Comparison Groupc: Range or 
Gcorec on PPVP, protects and pofiiioais, and 
Goo(lonou;;h Draw- A -Man Tont. and number iiP 
children in ea<;h Rroup above and below tipfici- 
ried ccorec 



bcorer. 



^otal Exp- 
erimental 

GrDUD 



JvxperlKentQl Classea, n - 



Compar i so n Groups 



F'PVT: Range 
Prei.?'3t IQ 
Pocttost IQ 

PPVr: IIo. of 
ccoreo of 
8ii or above 
Pretest 10. 
Posttot^t iq 

PPVr: ffo or 
"unscorable" 
scoreD 

Pretest IQ 
Post be St IQ 

Goodenough 
D-A-M tent 
Range of ccores 
Scores of 100 or 
ahovo 



t. S5 



U3-119 



10 



12 



13 



ClasE 



39-97 
^i^-115 



LO 



1 



6^-1 3b 



35-9B 



3 



2 
L 



57 -»9 
0 



'(6-90 
'^3-108 



h 
?. 



6l-l?8 
3 



'*3-10!i 
'♦3-l'""t 



1 

7 



P. 
1 



^,-7 111 



33-9? 3'i-lOO 



IP 



0 



h 

10 



>i ■ in 
1 



erJc 



-31- 




SUMT^M^Y OF mS^m AND MNOIJAGK ANALYSIS 
by 

Seyinour Rlp.rodsky and Eleanor Morrison 

AnalyjiG of speech nound dovolopment , contenco ritruoture, 
and vord aeGOclationo v^ouLd indicate that, ao a group , the children 
in the present study are developing speech in accordance vlth availnblo 
published norms for lower GOcio-economic /groups. Some of the analysis, 
particularly the sentence Gtructiure evaluation; Indicateo that oome 
of the children in the present study were pex^forming as well as, or 
better than children from upper Gooio-econofnic groups. The limitations 
of existing norms prevent compariscniR between sone of these i^esuLtc 
and published data. For example, there is no infonnation which indicates 
the percentage of any population which In expected to meet the norms 
for a ^,roup. The results of the analysis of auditory discrimination 
suggest that a need exists to develop a progvrm which will teach young 
children to become proficient in speech oound diner iminat ion. 

An attempt was made to p.ive the IllLnois Tc:st of I'syeholingulst ic 
Ability, However, several factors prevented the expc^r imcnters from 
cortipioting more than a few tests. It was found that it was extremely 
difficult to maintain attention for a sustained perioil of time with 
foar-year-old children* The complete* test required at leaot one ho(sr to 
ad^ninister and few children, therefore, wore able to complete the 
entire battery. Further, limitations of sf>ace for testing the children 
within their school unv j rcnrr.ent necessitated their being transported to 
a ff?,cllity which was more conducive to indivi(iual and prolonged testing. 
The i imitations of th<^ lJ£\l\At will probably preclude its further use 
with this ])opulation. 

j:ctaii.ij(. data aaal.y::v':; rollow, bus^'a on data iu^cur(?d throuf.h the 
TenpL : n-I>irU y Fifty- Iter: Articulation f^creening Tc: t, the V/epman Auciltory 
uiscrirnlnat ion Tost, word assocation test and aivilyse^ of tape recorded 
language samfO.os. 



* Dr. 3eyn..^r*r Hi,'T>d.;ky nnd Dr. K i oancn' !-torr 1 s nrc bjth Irolcssors 

oi' the Depart'^cnt Spf^erh PntholoKy nnd AudiolOrJ^y at Tearhcrs Collef/e, 

Columbia University. 
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U Teiolln Drley Fif ty » it^ii Articulation Screening Teoto 

Forty^ight children wtra given the Tenplin-Darley ecreening 
test^ which ie a meaeure of adequacy of articulation at different 
agd levels^ Of the lj8 children who were tested^ 28 children vere 
between U yeare and U years S inonthe (gro\q[> A) and 20 children 
were between h year* 6 aonthe and k yeara U Mnthe of age (group B)* 

Cowt)arigpn between Tewplin Parley norma and reaulte of preaent 
aawpW 

Tenplin and Darley preaent mean acorea for the acreenlng teat 
which are baaed upon age^ aex^ and aooio«»econonic atatua# 

In the preaent aaiaple^ the man acore (number of correct 
articulatory reaponaea) for the U year old group (group A) waa 
33«03« CowDared to the Te]tplin«»Darley Mean (33#2) for U yeara 
(both aexea; lower aoclo«^conomic atatua^ t^e preaent aanple of 
U year olda fell #1? below the Tejaplin«4)arley jftean# The laean 
score for the four and one half year old group (grouo B) waa 
3^»1 ^ich ia above the Teaiplin^Darley man {3U*6} for four 
and one half years (both aexea) lower aocio**»economic status^ The 
mean acore for the total aanple in the preaent atudy waa 33«9^ 
( Table I) 

The range of acorea in the preaent aajvple was from 11 correct 
articulatorv reaponaea to U8 correct reaponnea (out of a poaaible 
acore of 50)t In the four year old group (group A) 16 children 
scored abcr^e the Tenplin^-Oarley laeani 2 children acored at the 
Tenplin*4)arley jnean^ and 10 children Beared below the ntean« In 
the four and one half year old group (group B) lU children scored 
above the Templin-^Oarley mean^ 1 child acored at the munp and 
$ children acored below the mean* (Table II) 

In addition to the various mean scores presented by Tenplin and 
Darley> they establised "cut-off* scores for each age level# Scores 
below the cut«-off scores are considered to be Indicative of "inadequate 
articulation*" Elghty»one percent of the children in the present 
sample acored above the cut«off scores for their ages* 

Nine children (hinet<ien percent) in the present atu<^y scored 
below the cutoff score and would, therefore, be considered to have 
inadequate articulation* Of these 9 children, $ were in the four 
year old groLq> and U were in the four and ono half year old group* 
One of the 9 children (la years 7 wonths) had a score of 2h correct 
responsea which is above the four year old cutoff score (23) but 
below the four and one half year old cut-off (26), All of the 
other childi'en had scorers well below the four year old cut-off j 
scores ranged between 11 correct to 20 correct responses* 
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CUi: Pi'c-K study oV Ijit«;llc'ctuai otinulalion 
T«ble I 

KxpcriiTiental Classes: Temjilin-Daricy Articulation 
AK'- and number corr^jct x"c:3poriiica v.'ith 'I'-D norms (lower yocioeconomic class), 
1967-66, Central Harlmn, iicv; York City 

Below T-D Mean Above T-D 



Subject ft 




I^a-nbor Cor- 


Sex 


Cut-ofl' Socio-Economic 
^ ^ Class Ai^e 


S-E 

Age 


Class & 
Mean » + 


(h yt old 
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CilK Pm;-/. Study ol* Iradloc'^uai SUmdulion 
Table I (f:on^,;nued) 

A/:o imd natibcr cor.\;ct respon^jcj wii.h '>i) norrni; (lowni' socioeconomic class), 
1967-68, Central Maiatjm, IJev; York City* ' 

nclov^; T-1) Moan Above T-D 

ijUi:ibf'.' Curi'ect Cut-oir Soclo-Econotnic S-K Class & 

Subject ;/ Arjo :\e3pon::ioa Sox - _ Class fc A[^e At^c Mean g -f 

(4^ yr old sa/nple - :tom - Jp.l T-i^ ^"^'^•"1 
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The loean ocores obtained in Uie present sample are coaparable 
with the Tenplin-Darley standarized acores for lower aocioeconomic 
groups* It ehould be noted that the ecores for lower eocloeconoidc 
groups studied by Tea^lin and Parley were lower than those found 
for upper socioeconcnlc groups^ and the same results were found In 
the present sample* 

The majority of the children in this study were found to have 
adequate articulation as defined by the Teaplin-Darley cutoff 
scores for articulatory adequacy* Since there are no available 
standarized data, Jt is difficult to detenalne the significance of 
socioeconomic status to the developvent of adequate articulation« 
On the basis of the similarity found between this group and the 
standari^ed loean scores^ it is probable that a similar percentage 
of children in any population of this age would be found to hare 
scores below the Teiplin^Darley cutoff scores* 

Analysle of phoneaes tested in the 50*i , t e cn screening te st» 

Analysia of the articulatory responaes of the children in the 
present sajnple revealed that the »ost severely defective sound tested 
was the voiced '*th" in final position* Forty childreni or 5/6 of 
the total group, did not produce it correctly • The next inost severely 
defective sound was the voiceless "th** in both nedial and final 
positions (37 children, or 3A of the total group, did not produce 
it correctly). (Table III) 

Conversely, the least defective sound was found to be (l) in 
initial position, (hi childrtan, or 98 p^ r cent of the total group, 
were able to produce this sound corrects /)j and the (f) phoneno 
in initial and medial position was the n^t least defective sound 
which was tested* (Table IV) 

The Jnost coBimon type of error, in all three positions was the 
substitution of one phoueine for another* In Initial and final 
positions, it was more comnon for the children to omit a sound than 
to distojrb it} in medial posltdon the errors were equally divided 
between omissions and distortions* (Table V) 

The position oi the sound which caused the greatest difficulty 
was final position: 53 per cent of all sounds tested in this position 
were defective, 30 per cent of all initial sounds, and 28 per cent 
of all medial sounds were defective* 



The phonemic analysis would indicate that the pattern of 
speech sound production, e^g^ the higher incidence of substitutions 
and omissions in contrast to distortions , is similar to that found 
in the literature diecriting the speech of young children* 



C(Jt; Prc-K Study of Intellectual Sliriulution 
Table :ill 

Expei'imontal Classes: 'i'emplin-Darloy Articulation 
RonX ordor of moat directive aounds, 
I967-6O, Central HarL:m, lieu York City 
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who Produced who Produced 
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cut: 3;.uiiy oi' Imollociu^d otimuiaiion 

IV 



K:<poi'imcr.i.ul Cia3:;oo: '' inr^Lin^lJarley Articulation 
iizirL-i Oracr and : roouLTicy o: oori't*cl -GOiuidSj 
1967-68, Central Harlcn, w York City. 
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CUE Prc-K Study of Intellectual Stimulation 
Table V 

ExperlracntaL ClaGces: Teraplln Darloy Articulation 

Diotribution of Type of l^ror by To^iitlon 

I967-6O, Centrul Harlem, New York City 
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N'iOdial 
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Addl)i^lonal Analyole 

Although all sounda In all poaitiona were not toeted in the 
50-item screening te»t^ an addltio:ial' analyaia was wade of thoee 
eovmdB vhlch do occur in the test arid for vhich there la norttative 
derelopnental data* 

Teoplln ^ studied apoech eound development in children and 
reported the earlieat agee at which 75 per cent of the children 
teeted could produce each of the conaonante correctly* The 
reeulte of phoneme production in the present aaiple were coMpared 
to the epeech sound derelopmental nonas established by T«<n>lins 

Table YI showp the ages at wliioh each sound is expected to 
be produced correctly and the nuaber of children in the preaent 
sample who produced then correctly* 

At the l^y year old level (s), (sh), and (ch) are exoected 
to be produced correctly* In the screening test, the (s) was 
tested only in blende and only in initial position* Less than 
7$ per cent of thg children could' produce thes^ blends correctly* 
However, (eh) was produfced correctly in aU positions by »ore 
than 7$ per cent of the present sa]Tf»le> and (ch) was produced 
correctly in initial position by more than 75 per cent of the 
children* (Slightly lees than 75 per cent of the children produced 
it correctly in medial and final poai^tioxu) 

At the 6 year old level (t), Cl)> (v), and voiceless (th) 
are expected to be produced correctly and at the 7 year old level 
voiced (th), («), (jBh), and (j) aw expected to be produced 
correctly* Surprisingly, 98 per cent of the present savple could 
produce (l) correctly In initial position} 92 per cent could produce 
(J) in initial positionj and 89 per cent could correctly produce 
0) in medial p>osition* The (tr) blend in initial position was 
produced correctly by over 75 per cent of the childron hut the 
(tw) blend was not^ All other 6 year old, and 7 year old sounda 
were not produced correctly 75 per cent* of the children and 
(v), voiceless (th) and voiced (th) were produced correctly by 
less than'^0 per cent of the children* 

In general, the diatribution of the percentage of children 
who produced sounds correctly is consistent with the Tanplin 
findings* 



MUdred C* Teuplin, Certain Lanffiage Skills in Children (Indlitute 
ot Child Welfare Monograph Series, No* 26), HLnneapolisi Unlv* 
Minnesota I^ess^ 1957» 



Cii: i^v'-r. lituay o: iin.^ lioc tuai ^itifnaLatioa 

Lxporiraental Cla.;G<;:j; I 'lmlin - Jjariny Articulation 

pj'eschcol i'o;:\ilti.; :u;cordia/: to dovelopnor;taI nom^j 

A.jc Level, // Correct i^^^sponsea {ll = ^iB}"^ 
Year Soimd I_ Blends 
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p « — — (pi') ^ liu (pi) = 1(0 

f > — (rr) = itj (ri) = i»o 
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* :ioiuul Icalcii J.ii blond.; only 
^1:.a.j'lit.'Gl ievclu' at v/hich 79, ■ oi' child rcii Ice In.; \yj Vt'i ipliri ar'ticvilulcii 

""For the present nru.iplc 9) child r' 11 - 73. . 
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II* Weyman Auditory Discrimination Tes t 



Forty-eight children were given the Wepraan Auditory Discrim- 
ination test, which is a meas^jire of the child's ability to 
discriminate between word-pairs which are presented orally* Of the 
kB children who were tested, 26 children were between k years 6 
inonths and h yeeurs 11 months and c2 children were between 5 years 
and 5 years 6 months of age* 

Conog^rison between Wepman norms and results of the present sanap le 

Wepman presents norms which begin at the 5 year old level, and 
are beised upon the number of errors a child makes in discriminating 
between different word -pairs* At the 5 year old level, a child who 
makes more than six errors is considered to have poor auditory speech 
sound discrimination* 

Only tyenty-one per cent of the present sample had normal 
auditory discrimination according to the Wepman norms? 6 children 
in the five year old group and k children in the below-flve year 
old group* 

The scores in the present sample ranged from one Incorrect 
response to 23 incorrect responses* The range of scores for the 
5 year old group was from one to 19 incorrect responses; the range 
for the below-fWe year old group was from two to 23 Incorrect 
responses (Table VII) 

It would appear that little difference exists between the two 
aige groups in relation to auditory discrimination results for the 
Wepmeui test. 

It should be noted that Wepman states that scores greater 
thnn 15 should not be counted* Four children had scores greater 
than 15 (2 in the 5 year old group and 2 in the below-flve year 
old group) and 3 children had scores of exactly 15 (2 children 
in the 5 year old group and 1 child in the below-five year old 
group)* These seven children were not eliminated from the study* 

Analysis of defectivene ss of phonemes tested 

The Wepman test employs two forms of the test which are 
supposed to be used interchangeably. However, when the results 
are compared, differences in the nujnber of errors made for certain 
phonemes are evident* These differences eire probably a function 
of words which are Influenced by Negro dialect* For example, 
distinction between "e" and "1" on Form I (pen - pin) was missed 
by 19 of the 33 children who were given this form of the test, 
whereas only 1 child of x.he l6 children who were given the Fom II 
test missed the same sound distinction (pet - pit)* 
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CUE Pre-K Study o.' Int;:lltjcliud SlinuIatiOM 
Table v U 

Experimental Classe;;: V/epman Auditory Discrimination 
X-Scoros by a^o oi child, 1967-6b, G<-?ntral llarlem, New York City, 
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Despite differences fovmd bot\/cen the two forms, the distinc- 
tions between *'f*' and voiceless "th" luid between and voiced 
"th** in final position were the raout ronimonly defective pairs on 
both forms fi^ble VITI) 

When the niunber of errors for each pair of phonemes was 
tabulated for all the children, regardless of the form of the 
test vfhlch they received, the most defective discriminations were 
a^r th^e distinctions between *'f" and voiceless "th" and between 
"v" and voiced "th" in final position. 

With the exception of the "v" and voiced *'th" distinction in 
initial position, the children had the lea^t difficulty in recog- 
nizing sound differences at the beginning of the word (Table IX) 

Observation of T.VIII reveals that identification of identical 
word pairs was a far cosier task for the children. On Form II no 
same word pair was missed' by more than 1 child, on Form I there was 
more variation but identicea word pairs still caused little difficulty. 

Possible explanations for results on Wepman Auditory Discrimination test 

The unust^al result that 79 pcr cent of the children in the present 
sample had, according to the Wepman norms, defective auditory speech 
sound discrimination might be explained in a few ways. 

The sharp difference between the ability of the children to 
discrlMnate sound differences at the beginning of words and at the 
end of words is not surprising. Developmentcdly, initial sounds are 
identified and produced earlier than final ones. Further, the 
dialectal i>attem of omission of many final consonants is apparently 
also influencing the ability to perceive final sounds. 

Severity of defectiveness in dlGtingulshing (f-th) and (v-th) 
in final position can be attributed to the dialect and/or develop- 
mental speech pattern. The Tempi In-Darley articulation test results 
show that voiced and voiceless (th) in final position were the most 
severely defective phonemes in the present aajT5)le, 

It should be noted that, even though this test was given at the 
end of the Gchool year (June), many children still had difficulty in 
responding to the ta^k of "same or different" and many of the scores 
are based upon the child's ability to repeat the 2 stimulus words. 
(Therefore, auditory discrimination weuj not tested alone and there 
coxild have been possible interference vrtth results due to poor 
auditory meanory span or defective ability in repeating orally.) , 
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Tilbli: IX. 

Experimental Clasues: Wcpnai Auditory l>is crimination 

Rank order from noat errors to least errors 
(Fom 1 ii 11 combined), 1967-63, Central Hnrlera, New York City 



Sound I'ositton Rank 

0 F 1 

V i V 2 

K' - ^ ^ r' 3 

- 1^" F k 

'J b 5 

V I 6 

.J - J F 7 

I- F 8.;; 

- L M 11 

i K F 11 

a M Ij 

t. (J F II; 

I; J F 15 

^. 1> 

j' F 17 

( U I 19.'^ 

i> 1 19.'.^ 

j ^ ^--'^ 

J 1, I 

/•. C I 

*, 'j i ^9 

.1 I -^'^ 
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It cannot be said on the basis of ^he Wepman Auditory Discrimin- 
ation test that the children in the pre.sent saiaple were as severely 
defective as the results would indicate. It is probable that the poor 
results are a function of the dialectal-articulatory patterns of the 
children and of their difficulty In dealing vrtth the concept of '^saxoe 
or different" when applied to speech sound distinctions. 



III. Word Association Teat 



Forty-three children were given a word association tect in 
an attempt to measure sotao aspects of language developments The 
words were selected from the word list used by Entwisle»l who 
used these words in a cross-sectional study of word associations 
in children. 

The 25 words which were chosen for this test were selected 
on the following basis; (a) 10 nouns, (b) 8 verbs, (c) 7 adjectives* 

Comparison of Idiosyncratic and Comgnonallty responses 

In every instance there were more idiosyncratic responses 
(a response that has been given by only one child) than conirwnality 
responses (the tendency of subjects to give a few strong responses 
to a stimulus word). (Table X) 

The total nuiaber of commonality responses for any one word does 
not mean that one coinnion response was given. If more than one child 
gave the same response to a stimulus word, it was considered to be 
a cooimonality response. In some instances, as many as seven different 
responses were given to a stimulus word which could be considered as 
a common response.^ (Table XI ) 

It should be noted that although h3 children took the Word 
Association test, the combined number of idiosyncratic and conmonality 
responses do not total U3 for any of the 25 stimulus words. This 
discrepajicy is due to the fact that in each instance there were 
children who cither repeated the stimulus word or gave no response 
to the stimulus word. 

Contrast responses 

Of the twenty- five stimulus words, there were 15 words which 
had possible contract responses, ivelve of these 15 words elicited 
at least one contrast responne. The word "maii" elicited the most 
contrast responses. (Table ^li) 



43oris R, r^ntwislo, ;:ord .u:t;ociatlonG or Yourit^ Children^ BiUtimore, 
toryland: Jolrns Hopi;ins Press, 1966 • 
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CUE Pre-K Study of Intellectuol Stimulation 
Table X 

Experimental Classes: Word A^^aociation Test 
Frequency of Idiosyncratic and Commonality Responses 
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Table XII 

Experinental Classes: Word Aosociation Tiist 
Contrast Rospons^-is 
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Frequency of CTultiple«>tford responses 



Unlike older populations who> in response to a stimulus 
word give a c>ne word response, the present seunple tended to 
give short phrasal responses to the stimuli. In no case did 
a stinwlus word elicit a single word response from all children. 
Frequently, the phrase response was a very appropriate one but 
in analysing for word class, conaaonaiity, etc., the meaningfulnes 
of the response was lost since the initial word of the response 
hod to be counted (accordiiog to Entwisle^s rules), Simileur 
findings were reported by Entwisle^ who noted that "multiple word 
responses aire frequent at the youngest eiges and also become laore 
nuaerouB again at the fifth grade.*' (Table XIIl) 

Paradigmatic res^nsos and amalysis of word-class responses 

AJT^Iysis of peufodigmatic responses (a response which is of 
the saziie form class as the stimulus word, without regard for 
meaningful of association) has b^en cgnsidei^ed to be a sensitive 
measure of linguistic development. That is^ matching responses 
(noujis in response to nouns, adjectives in response to adjectives 
etc.) appean to "increase remarkably with age over childhood#"2 

y In the present aa;t5>le, all words with a high rtumber of 
I^radigmatlc responses (20 or more) are novms. This 'is not 

/necesscu'ily because nouns tend to elicit nouns, but rather that 
^ there was a higher number of noun responses to all stimulus 
words. Ihe same resvat was, found by Entwisle who explained, 
"Responses to nouns are hard to interpret* The high number of 
noun responses to noun stimuli at kindergarten cmd first grade 
should probably not be construed as a paradigmatic responae 
pattern, because a verb stimulus or an adjective stimulus la 
very likely to elicit a noun response also. A noun response 
is by for the most llkelv type of response to any stimulus word 

::'for preschool children. 

' ■■■■ - . . 

/Jfftien the word class responses to words other than nouns 

are examined, the results in the present sample are similar 

to those found by Entwisle in her sample of 20 four year olds. 

She reported that she found "a degree of orderliness •' in the 



3-Entwisle, page ibid. 
^Entwisle, page, 59 v Ibid* 
Sfintwisle, pa^e 63, Ibid. 
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Table XIII ' 
Experimental Clasr.os: Word Associfition Test 
frequency of Occurence; oT Multiplcj Word Kcsponsos 



Stimulus 



I. hir.h 

'2. ^Qll 

5. black 

6. begirt 

7. dark 

9. color 
10 • man 
11. tabic 
IS^. chair 
13 • 3hort 
l^t. zivc 
15. pretty 
lo* hajf)d 
17. ce^irry 
Ifl. hard 
19* .flovrcr 
20. ^i^iit 
?i#/Sit 

river 
23. bird 
c^^i. tfjll 
cola 



IJu^nber of 
Multiple Hqg> 



9 
7 
/9 
7 
7 

8 
9 

m 

7 
11 

10 
10 

9 

II 

9 

C 
B 

11 
9 

ii 



Number of 
•"C" Hes. 



O 

7 

13 

Jt- 

12 

8 



11 

7 
7 
7 
k 

6- 
6 

} 
.> 

7 
7 



'C rc.'jponr.f- - iinclau^iri.'d i<o:;poru;i' 

, •■■•i!' - 'ifivi! 110 rojpor.;;c, rop('ft,loU Guiirii.dvi'. 



rj&sponses,-^ For example, Entvdslo i^Sported that 6 per cent of 
the responses to verbs were adverbs, whereas less than 1 per 
cent of the responses to nouns or adjectives were adverbs. In 
the present sarnple, adverbal resp<5n8es were Infrequent but the 
greatest number of adverb responses (eleven) were elicited by 
the verb "sit,^' and the next high*?st number of adverb responses 
(fllte) were elicited by the verb ''run, "(Table XIV) 

Although Entwisle believed that her results with h year 
olds might be atypical, since the sample ims selected from an 
"affluent suburban area" and their parents "without exception, 
had at least a college education "2 the findings in the present 
santple appear to be similar. A paucity of normtive data on 
wbrd as8<X5i3ition of prekindergarten children prevent further 
cQn5)aratiY0 analysis of the findings. 

Izqplications 

On the basis of the results obtained in this year's analysi 
and the limited data available on word associations of prekinder 
gar ten children, it is believed that it would be profitable to 
continue to atudy word associations, particuletrly from a longitu 
dinal point of view, in order to determine language developraent 
In young children from culturally disadvantaged environments. 

7 ■ . ' 



Entwisle, page 55> Ibid. 
Entwisle, page 66, Ibid . 
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IV# AnaXyeia of tape^recorcted , Language Sagple 

k speech eafple^ conalating of a aerlea of utteraticea during 
lnteraotioniij.th an adult^ vaa obtained tron tventy«^eran children 
in the preeent BX\xdy% Of these 27 children^ 22 vera betireen $ yeara 
and $ years 3 nonths and $ were between U years 6 nonths and U years 
11 months • (A speech saa|)le of 21 children In the control schools 
was alao obtainedi but analysis of these sanplee vUl not be included 
in this report since no data are available for theae children^) 

Each utterance In the sanple was aubadtted to three types of 
analysis* One type nas *stinict«ral|i to efraluate the ccaplexity 
of grama tical uaage« The second type was 'functlonali V to assess 
the sAturity of purpose for comunicatlon» The third type of 
analyeia was 'neasurea of Terbal output^ * in wh ' h the nujtber of 
different worli used by each speaker and the ^ re ige length of each 
speaker * a response^ were oo^)uted# 

Qro\!p Mans were computed for each categorj^ of response for 
age groups four and one half yeara and five years* They are preaented 
in the tablea which follow* These groiq;> means were coMpared with 
norHs reported in the literature for children of the sane ages* 
Where possiblc^^ coffparisoos were nade to groups designed as Slower 
sooioeconosdc statue** The tables show these co«parisons* In 
addition^ ooo|>arlson noms for five and one half or aix years are 
pronrlded* The percentage of the present grmxp perfomlng below 
published norHS for their ages also have been found for each category 
of the analysis* These percentages appear in the tables* Qrotxp 
ranges of scores for each category are also presented* The wide 
ranges for »ost categories should be noted* 

In many areas of language^ the present subjects performed as 
weU aS| and fiottetlJbes better thah children in the same age groups 
who Mde up normative groups reporjt'ed in the literature* In the 
following areaSi the children in thd present group were tnarkedly 
superior to the normative groups i Vatmotural*^ the per cent of 
ccnpoun J and coc4>lex aentences used} and the per cent of elaborate 
sentencee used} >ftmctlonal^«^ the per cent of utterances eaq>loylng 
^adapted inforanation** In the following areas^ these children did 
not perfom as weU as the coi^arlson groins t Afunctional* the 
per cent of questions asked) andj In * Measures of irerbal output*^ 
the nujtber of different words used* 

In evaluating these resultSi however i several factors about 
the present procedurea and the coirparlson norms Must be reMaiberedi 
1) The cov|>ariaon norms were based on $0«Hitterance sanples* The 
present saiif>lea are conQlderably shorter* 2)^1^ not possible 
to know the exact procedures of the ccaparlson studies for coaparlson 
with our own* 3) Within each age group, the comparison studies 
^ inere selected for all categories on the basis of their eiwilarlty 
to the present one* Therefore, the sources of coaparlson do vary 
from one age group to another* In addition, the degree of sljullarity 
to this stud/ MS often difficult to determine* 
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In tyxmmry, then, the children In the present a«n)l« epoke aa 
wich end, in eenreril in>ort«nt reepecte, at the »a»e leweli of 
gramatloal coaplexlty, «a children of eiAllar ages during alallar 
periods of Terbal interaction. Further, in aereral important reepeota, 
they uaed language aa purpoaefully aa did the con^ariaon groupa* 
Their Tocabalariea, however, were analler during the period of 
obeervation than the con>ariaon children' a| in addition, they aatod 
fewer queations* 
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Table XV 



MBAfiURES OF VBRBU. OUTPUT 
Age yMrai N ' 5 
Ag« 5 yMirai N 22 



NuBb«r of different words 



V.0 



Present 

(60-93) 
042-131) 



P)r«s«nt 

Qroapi 
Haane 

89.7 



Published 
Koraai 

123.0 
128.6 



% Belov 

PukUshed 

Norma 

100^ 

9$% 



One«4fDrd reeppnaea 



S*0 



Preeent 
Group t 
jRange 

(0-3) 
(0-3) 



Preeent 

Qroupi 

Maine 

.6 

.6 



Publlahed 
Konwt 
& $.0 

2.6 

2.2 



% Below 
Pui)?llehed 
Npri^ _ _ . 

2056 

10$ 



Publlehed 

Nomet 

6.0 



.7 



?feen Lenpth of Reeponae 



Present Piresent 

Orotipi Oroupj 

Ages Range Means 

U#5 (li.l4 - 13.7) 8.^.( 

^•0 (3.87 - 15*9) 8.9 



Published 
Moms : 

5.7 



$ Beldw 

Published 

Nonas 

20$ 

15$ 



Published 
Nonas t 

6,0 



6.6 



Msan Length of 5 Longest Responses 



Present Present Published $ Below 

Oroupi (k"oupj Nonas* Published 

Ages Range Means 14.^ & 5.0 Nonas 

14.5 (10.0-28.5) 16.3 10.28 20$ 

5.0 (6.8-35.0) 17.7 n.36 25$ 



Published 
Noras I 
6.0 



11.91 
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* , 

FUWCTIOIUL AmySlS Cff S£MT£NCKS 
Age yMrsV N « ^ 
Age ^ yeara: N «• 22 

Nuaber of aenteocea 



$#0 



Preaent 
Group I 
Ran^ea 

ao-25) 

ao-25) 



IVeaent 
Qroupt 

22«0 
23^6 



}t Egocantrio 



IVesent 
Group t 
Rangaa 

(0^2) 

(0-28) 



Pirasant 

Oroi9>f 

Maana 

8*7 



Publiahad 
Nornai 

2#2 
26«0 



^ Balow 

Publiahad 

Noraa 

20)(* 
15^ 



Publiahad 
Normal 

^ 4 



% Adaptad Inforaation 



IVaaant 

Qroupt 

Rangea 

(12-90) 
tt9-88) 



IVaaent 

Qroupt 

Maans 

58t8 

67a 



Publiahad 
Nomai 

2$»0 



^ Balorw 

Publiahad 

Nprifla 



Pahljlahad 
Kormai 



^ Emotionally Toryd 



Praaant 
Group I 
Ran^aa 

(0) 



ft^aaent 
Group I 
Maana 

0 

.36 



Publiahad 
Nonaai 

22 .O 



% Below 
PuhliBhed 

100% 
100% 



Published 
NoniAt 



3.8 



« having note of these responses than the published norms were considered bj^oy 

ERIC the norms. 
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FUKCTIOUAL AHiLYSJS CP SKWTENCHS^ continued 



% Queitione 



Pireeant 

Qroupi 

Ranged 

(0-32) 



Piresent 
>teang 

1.6 

2.1 



Publiahed 
Nome I 

8t2 
16tO 



% Below 

PuKUehed 

Monm 

1009( 

903t 



Publlehed 
KorMi 



10t6 



jt, Anavers 



Piresent 

Qroupt 

Rengea 

(8-6li) 
(8^1) 



Freaent 

Qroupt 

Hbana 

23#6 
26.5 



Publiahed 
Norpes 

26.0 
7#0 



^ Belxm 

Publiahed 

Noxw 

809( 



Publiahed 

No»^t 

5.5 



25.6 



STRUCTURAL AK/ILY8I3 Of RE3P0MSKS# 
Age yearai N • 5 
Age 5 yeara i N » 22 



Huwber of reaponaea 



Preaent Pwaent 







4608 . 


Qroupt 
iUn^es 


Grotq>t 










(10-25) 


22.0 










ao-25) 


214.8 










% Functlonalljr Jnconplete 






Present 

Group t 
RainKes 


fVeaent Published 
Qroupt Noimflt 
Meant: tt,^ « 5*0 


% Below 

Published 

Norms 


Published 
Norms t 
6.0 


ERIC 
5«v 


(0-M 


1.6 


12.1 


1005U 




(0-28) . 


$•6 


12.6 


90%* 


8.6 
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STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OP RB3P0K3E3. continued 



% Structurally Inooaplete, Functionally Cowfiltta 



5.0 



Pr««6nt 
Group » 
Ra ngftB 

(0-52) 

(0-62) 



Present 
Qroupi 

18.U 

15 Ji 



Publlshad 
Normal 

19.5 
17.2 



% Below 

Published 

Nprta 

1$%* 



Published 
Noras I 
6.0 



9.8 



36 SiiUJle Sentenoe^ No Riraee 



Aftes 
5.« 



Agea 

U.5 

5*0 



As*"*. 
$*o 



ERIC* 



IVeaent 
Qroupi 

(0^8) 
(12«68) 



(0«12) 



Ranges 

(0-90) 



IVeaent 
Group t 
Ranges 



Present 

Groups 

M&ana 



Published 
Noma I 

37#6 



31 Below 

Published 

N oma 

20%^ 



Published 
Norma s 
6.0 



% Siaple SentencOi Compound Object^ Sub^jectj or ftvadicate 



ftresent 

Oroupt 

Msans 

$.6 

11»8 



Published 

NOTMI 

12.1 
16.H 



% Below 

Published 

No3ms 

lOOSt* 



% Compound & Coaplex Sentences 



I^esent 

Qroupi 

Msans 

33t2 
19*7 



Published 
Norma t 

8t7 



J{ Below 

Published 

NoriM! 

60j( 

303t 



^ SU borate Sentences 



Present 

Qroupi 

Heana 

8tO 



Published 
KoniS< 



Below 
Published 
Norias 

6056 



Published 

Norms: 

6.0 



20.7 



Published 

Nomas 

6*0 



10*8 



published 

Normal 

6»Q 



n.9 



Some 3a nho were belcy published norma for aimpler grama tical conatruotiona were 
above norms f or aore coiaplex conatruotiona* 



